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A MORAL TALE 


It was Christmas Eve in Oxford Street, and the snow was falling fast. Outside a glittering shop-window, a ragged waif 
stood, his nose pressed to the glass, The hurrying passers-by paid no heed to the pitiful sight, while inside the shop 
the customers were too intent on their last-minute purchases to notice him. But stay! who is this kindly, white-haired 
figure who, about to pass by in the crowd, suddenly falters, turns and approaches the child? "Sonny, he says. ‘is anything 
the matter?’ The boy turns from the window. and bursts into sobs. ‘Oh, kind sir,” he says, ‘you are the first human being 
who has spoken a kind word to me for ages. My mother beats me, and my father drinks and my brothers and sisters 
never have anything to do with me. I was looking into the shop at all the things | could not buy. | am so unhappy.” 
The old man was indignant. Motioning to the other people standing by (for a considerable crowd had now collected) 
he cried in impassioned tones: ‘And they call this the Welfare State! Is it not a scandal and a disgrace that this 
poor child should be standing here. ill-clad and (1 wouldn’t wonder) incipiently consumptive, unable even at this season 
of good-will to afford the most elementary comforts of life, let alone luxuries?’ Cries of “Yes, it is, “Oh, my goodness,’ 
‘Shame!’ ‘I should just about think so,’ and ‘Rather!’ rent the air. With one accord, a great. seething crowd of people 
(many of them openly weeping) burst through the doors of the shop, propelling the child before them. From counter 
to counter they hurried, loading him with expensive gifts. Suits, overcoats, scarves, socks, shoes, were piled upon him 
until he bade fair to collapse. Sweets, chocolates, York hams, huge baskets of fruit, Christmas puddings, crodtes of 
Strasbourg paté were balanced on his outstretched arms. Trolleys were dragged behind him, loaded with expensive 
radiograms, television sets, fur coats, clocks and watches. Toys and games of every kind were bought wholesale, and 
put in gigantic sacks for the boy. It was truly a splendid scene, and the boy was too overcome to speak. 


Later that evening, after the shop was shut, the boy and the old man who had started it all called at the back door 
with all the loot and gave it back. They were handsomely paid for their trouble. and the manager said he presumed 
that they would be back next Christmas Eve to do it all over again. 


The moral, of course, is that none of this would have happened if the crowd had had enough sense to give the boy 
a year’s subscription to the Spectator instead. For the Spectator warms the cold, feeds the hungry, clothes the 
ill-clad, strengthens the weak and generally informs, enlightens, entertains, provokes, amazes and gets itself read. 
You can give it to as many people as you like, provided only that they are not already regular readers, simply by send- 
ing in their names and addresses (use the form below or your own paper, or both) with 27s. 6d. for each subscription 
($4 from Canada or the USA) which is half the regular subscription rate. 
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Portrait of the Week- T h Ee S p ecta tor 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT agreed to supply bombs 


for the United Nations forces in Katanga. Sir Roy No. 6964 Established 1828 
Welensky made a fuss, and so did a number of 

Tory back-benchers, well known for their passion FRIDAY, DECEMBER I5, 1961 
for the rights of oppressed and especially of black 

minorities. The British Government then decided 

to withhold the bombs it had promised; and asked 

the United Nations for a cease-fire and the House Portrait of the Week 337 Cinema Isabel Quigly 904 
of Commons for a vote of confidence. At this ves ; Books 

point a (smaller) number of Tory back-benchers Britain and the UN 887 dadatiatia PF 

began to insist that the Government should sup- A Moath’s Hard Labour John Lambert 889 nglo-Christian Attitudes Simon Raven 905 
port the United Nations action in Katanga. The vi Other reviews by Tony Tanner, John Hale, David Rees, 
United Nations then withdrew its request for the Second Thoughts Sarah Gainham 890 Olivia Manning, Ronald Bryden 906-908 
bombs, and the United Nations representative in The Influence of Natural Objects Kingsley Amis 890 The Coming Industrial Slump Nicholas Davenport 910 
Elisabethville (Mr. Urquhart, a British subject, With Uncle Sam’s Blessin : ‘ 

: “0 i s : ssing Richard Bailey 910 
not an Irishman) presented the British consul Outside the Walls Charles Pannell, MP 89! pecan sia 
there (who had denied that British arms were The Criminal Society Colin Mactnnes 893 oe 
entering Katanga from Rhodesia) with fragments Investment Notes Custos 912 
- ——— Sn pad rw — by ee oe — - Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 913 
the United Nations forces. Is was not widely Theatre Bamber Gascoigne 902 7 : ; - 
reported in the British press. The political corre- o Pee “ Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 913 
spondent of the Times stated that the Cabinet Pe ae oe ¢  Gastronomiad Raymond Postgate 914 
have been determined not to give ground to Lord Cover by Quentin Blake. Cartoons and illustrations by Quentin Blake, ffolkes, Ed Fisher, Heath, Timothy and Trog 


Hinchingbrooke and his men’ and, with equal 
plausibility, that Lord Home had ‘taken a stand 
on principle’ in agreeing to give United Nations 


the bombs, and ‘took his stand once again on 
principle’ in withholding them. B R | } A | N A N D | H E U N 


* 

HE United Nations action in Katanga has pro- 
GUESTS OF HONOUR at the Tanganyika independ- duced a crisis of confidence in their relations 
ence celebrations were Prince Philip and Mr. with the British Government. In this country 
Jomo Kenyatta. Also present were Mr. Joshua , ws . 
Nkomo, president of the National Democratic there is uneasiness—not confined to Suez groupers 
Party, the biggest African political party inSouth-| | alone—at the spectacle of the United Nations ap- 
ern Rhodesia, newly banned by the Southern parently undertaking military operations which 
Rhodesian Government, and Mr. Duncan Sandys, are liable to drag on into years of guerrilla war- 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
who told Mr. Nkomo that the ban was nothing to 
do with him, and he’d better talk to Sir Edgar 


fare. In New York Britain is accused of failing to 
support, if not of actually sabotaging the UN ac- 


Whitehead about it. The Government of Ghana tion. To these charges the Government’s surren- 
published a White Paper alleging that the oppo-| —_ der to the right wing of the Conservative Party on 
sition party had plotted to overthrow the Govern- the issue of supplying the UN forces with 1,000 Ib. 
ment and possibly to kill Dr. Nkrumah, and that necetin it im O patina Ss 
British newspapermen in Ghana for the Queen’s ombds gives much substance. ae again the Suez 
visit had published ‘a whole series of untruths group have damaged Britain’s international 
which they not only knew to be false but which, reputation, and the courageous motion put down 
on occasion, they had themselves invented. by five Conservatives in support of the UN action 
to restore law and order in Katanga is likely to go 
* unnoticed among Right-wing pyrotechnics. 
a In taking on the Congo operation the UN was 
THE IRAQI Prime Minister ordered the release of attempting something of which it had no previous 
five British subjects in time for Christmas, ‘out of . REE Se ‘ 
sympathy for them and as a lesson in humanity experience, and for which its international charac- 
for the treacherous aggressors.’ The Soviet Union ter was in some ways a hindrance rather than a 
broke off diplomatic relations with Albania, and help. In the words of one authority, ‘it had to take 
in a note to the United States demanded the] the place of a colonial power without interfering 


extradition of General Heusinger, now chairman 
of the NATO standing committee in Washington. 
By an odd coincidence, the note was delivered on 


in internal affairs.’ Naturally, this has proved to 
be impossible to execute, and the tendency has 


the eve of a NATO ministerial meeting. Adolf been for the UN Congo operation to become 
Eichmann wee Sound guilty “y capital ig oa more and more one of direct administration. Just 
crimes agains umanity an agains wis . . : 

soaate whe faniaoes a ca as the collapse of indigenous authority led 
India ordered women and children to be evacuated colonial powers to assert their rule directly, so 
from Goa, because of the possibility of an Indian the impossibility of relying on the Central 
attack, Mr Nehru having said, in words which Congolese government has drawn the UN into 
some thought might have been more carefully} the position of being administrators rather than 


chosen, that India’s patience was exhausted. 
A Guardian leader-writer recalled that Article 
3 of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1373 


arbitrators. The UN were therefore bound to try 
to reunite Katanga with the rest of the Congo 


obliged this country to come to the help of since it is Katanga which alone could make the 
Portugal if any of her territory were invaded, and Congolese State financially viable. 

a we send a, token force of slingers It is this aim which has produced a clash with 

reads Mr. Tshombe’s provincial regime which now 

* looks like developing into a war—and a war that 

might last a long time, if Brigadier Rikhye’s brief- 

THE DIRECTOR of the Common Cold Research ing to correspondents at UN headquarters is cor- 

Unit, suffering from a cold, told the Royal In- rect and if British experience in Malaya is any- 


stitute of Public Health and Hygiene that it was thing to go by 
gtog ; 


now disproved that women were more liable to ie ’ a ea) ae 
catch colds than men. All the same, the Queen, In these circumstances, and since things have 








home from Africa, caught an English cold. ‘ gone this far, it might well be that the British pro- 


posal of a cease-fire is the best alternative. There 
is no denying that the spectacle of the UN carry- 
ing on a battle, with all that this entails in civilian 
casualties and the normal horrors of war, is dis- 
quieting. Friends of the UN could reasonably ad- 
vise it not to use force unless it has overwhelming 
means at its disposal. To get involved in a jungle 
war would probably only damage the organisation 
—quite apart from the lack of funds which 
threatens to involve it in bankruptcy at any 
moment (some of the criticism levelled at Britain 
might be diverted to those eighty-seven members 
of the UN who have not paid their Congo bills). 

But to say that the British proposal for a cease- 
fire may now be the best and most humane course 
to pursue is not to excuse the past actions of the 
British Government. The Government has clearly 
regarded the Congo operation with what Kai- 
Lung called ‘a sustained air of no enthusiasm.” 
The wording of UN resolutions may have 
been vague enough to cause crucial misunder- 
standings, but there has been a lack of interest in 
elucidating them on the part of the British 
Government. Ever since the UN was founded 
Britain has dragged its feet in supporting the or- 
ganisation: the Government's present attitude to- 
wards its operations in the Congo is at least con- 
sistent. , 

If a cease-fire is accepted, then Britain will 
have a duty to give real support to the UN, bring- 
ing pressure to bear on Mr. Tshombe to come toa 
reasonable agreement, and on Sir Roy Welensky 
not to interfere. A truce in Katanga must not be 
used by the Tshombe regime to import more arms 
and raise more troops; Britain, in sponsoring the 
cease-fire proposal, takes on itself responsibility 
for ensuring that it is carried out, and that the UN 
military position does not suffer. And afterwards, 
we should give the UN all the help we can in 
securing a viable Congolese government—or, if 
this proves impossible, in administering the 
Congo. 

Whatever disagreements there may be on the 
events of the recent past in Katanga, most ob- 
servers would agree that the future of the UN is 
now at stake. And what any British government 
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should ask itself is whether it prefers to keep in 
existence an international organisation which can 
soften the asperities of the cold war, or whether 
it desires to help in the UN’s destruction. In the 
Congo itself our choice is quite clear. The present 
position, involved and difficult though it is, is at 
least better than turning the territory into a Korea 
where a Russian-supported government in Stan- 
leyville conducts a war against an American ad- 
ministration based on Leopoldville. To render the 
UN intervention in the Congo impotent is to fol- 
low a politique du pire, and assist in polarising 
Africa into factions backed by the great powers. 


Purple Paper 

ne Ghana Government's White Paper called 

‘Statement by the Government on the Recent 
Conspiracy’ makes sorry reading. As an ex post 
facto justification of the recent widespread arrests 
of members of the (perfectly legal) Opposition it 
is Wholly inadequate; as an indication of the kind 
of continuing and indeed increasing repressiveness 
of the Nkrumah regime it is all too significant. 

The White Paper contains a number of alle- 
gations against Ghanaian citizens and those of 
Togo (including the President of the latter), and 
also against British firms and journalists. Charges 
serious and trivial, against Ghanaians dnd 
foreigners, are jumbled together; on some, no 
evidence is presented, on others the evidence is 
ludicrously unconvincing, on many the arguments 
are presented with a total lack of logic. The 
general tone of the White Paper is hysterical and 
aggressive. Most unconvincing of all is the ex- 
planation of the Ghana Government’s failure to 
bring the accused to trial; this is explained partly 
by the Government's unwillingness to see the 
death penalty (which would be the penalty for any 
found guilty of treason) imposed, and partly by 
the fact that some of the accused might be ac- 
quitted! 

On many of the charges, of course, judgment 
must be suspended—there is no way of telling how 
much there may be in them. Not, be it said, that 
any such inhibitions have affected the Ghana 
Government; all the allegations, even the 
flimsiest, are regarded as having been proved. But 
one or two are so obviously absurd that they cast 
doubt on the whole of the Government’s case. 
The charges against President Olympio of Togo, 
who is accused of plotting—and taking an active 


: 


THE 


personal part in the plot, too—against the Ghana 
Government, in return for promises of Ghana 
territory when Dr. Nkrumah had been over- 
thrown, are so serious that it is difficult to under- 
stand why Dr, Nkrumah has not taken them, say, 
to the United Nations if he really believes them. 
It is possible, however, that he does not; for one 
of the most striking things about these charges is 
that they include what purport to be detailed 
descriptions of meetings in Togo attended by 
President Olympio; since the only people said to 
have been present are those accused of the con- 
spiracy it is hard to see from whom the in- 
formation could have come, and it is not made 
any easier by the total absence from the White 
Paper of any indication that there is any evidence 
for these passages at all. 

Equally unconvincing are the White Paper's 
implied charges against General Alexander and 
the British officers of the Ghanaian armed forces. 
Genera! Alexander’s signal to his officers, reading 
‘On no account must impression be caused that 
British officers will not take part in internal 
security if this is necessary .. .’ (one of the charges 
of the conspiracy is that the Army was to be per- 
suaded to remain ‘neutral’), is treated to a remark- 
able display of legerdemain. General Alexander 
said he sent the signal ‘because there was some 
doubt on the position of British officers.” The 
White Paper transmutes this into evidence that 
‘there was “some doubt” in the minds of British 
officers as to where their duty Jay"—thus turning a 
doubt which may have existed in the minds of 
other people about the British officers into a doubt 
which did exist in the minds of the officers them- 
selves. 

Like all such shaky documents, this White 
Paper includes what are supposed to be photo- 
graphic facsimiles of incriminating documents. 
Most pathetic of these is a picture of a cheque, 
included to reinforce the charges against Mr. 
V. Y. de Grant Brempong, one of the chief ac- 
cused. The caption to the picture of the cheque 
reads, ‘A photographic reproduction of the 
cheque issued by V. Y. de Grant Brempong to 
the military personnel at Teshie Camp in pay- 
ment for explosives.’ But the cheque is made out 
simply to ‘Cash, and would certainly not be per- 
mitted in any civilised court to be included as 
evidence that it was paid to any particular per- 
son for any particular purpose. 

Not all the charges in the White Paper are as 





‘Well, which is the Katanga lobby?’ 
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shaky as these. Nor are these the most importani, 
But if such flimsy and illogical charges are made, 
it is reasonable to suspect the whole case. Dr. 
Nkrumah will have to do better, and with cleaner 
hands, if he is to convince independent observers 
that there is the kind of conspiracy against him 
and his regime that he claims. And while he is on 
the subject, he might do worse than reflect that 
if he chokes the legitimate channels of expression, 
it is not surprising that other channels come into 
use. He is fond enough of saying similar things 
about the situation in South Africa, after all. 


Private Member’s Bill 


O; page 891 Charles Pannell, the Labour MP 
for Leeds West (who is unlikely to be con- 
fused with Norman Pannell, the Tory MP for 
Kirkdale) introduces a Private Member’s Bill in 
the form in which it will-—-or should—be discussed 
in Parliament; coupled with a discussion of the 
reasons why he is anxious for it to reach the 
Statute Book. This is the first of a series of such 
articles, contributed by back-benchers, which will 
be appearing from time to time in the Spectator. 
Some of the Bills will actually be in the queue at 
Westminster, others will outline draft ideas for 
future legislation. 

The series has begun at the suggestion of John 
Foster, QC, who has pointed out that the contrac- 
tion of private members’ time in Parliament hap- 
pens to coincide with a growing need for their act- 
ivity—in the sense that the pipeline is at present 
clogged with bureaucratic legislation, giving little 
chance for any Bill of the kind, say, that Sir Alan 
Herbert got through to reform the divorce laws, 
or Roy Jenkins, to reform the law of obscenity. 
And because there is so little time, MPs who are 
lucky in the draw tend to introduce non-con- 
troversial Bills, in the hope of getting something 
through—leaving controversial, though often far 
more important, subjects alone. If time cannot be 
found to discuss such proposals at Westminster, 
at least they can be aired in the press. 


Sub Judice 


ALKS are to be held between Mr. Macleod and 
Mr. Gaitskell on the possibility of amending 
the Commons’ sub judice inhibitions; and not be- 
fore it was time. As the law stands, any individual 
who is anxious to stifle discussion of his actions 
can very easily do so; he has simply to bring an 
action against any newspaper which mentions the 
subject, and he can then sit back in the com- 
fortable knowledge that his activities will be kept 
not merely out of that newspaper but out of the 
whole press, and even out of Parliament. Admit- 
tedly this protection will not suffice him in- 
definitely, because eventually the case will have 
to come to court, or be abandoned. But by this 
time, in all probability, his misdeeds will have 
been forgotten—or he will have been able to 
cover his tracks. The writ, too, does not merely 
keep the newspapers from divulging what they 
know about his past; it even deters them from 
keeping an eye on his subsequent activities, for 
fear that their attentions will be paraded in court 
as proof of malice. 
Raising the issue in the Commons on Monday 
Reginald Paget argued that the sub judice rule 
originally applied to jury cases, where there is a 
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risk that something a juryman reads may prejudice 
him; but that as it now stands, 
anybody by issuing a writ could stop the action of 
this House; one can only think that the Marconi 
company, on a famous occasion, could have 
stopped the agitation that gave rise to a famous 
inquiry simply by the issue of a writ, or that Mr. 
Sydney Stanley, on a more recent occasion, by the 
issue of a writ, could have done the same thing. 
Mr. Paget was here concerned only with the 
rights of Members of Parliament; but what he 
says could equally apply to the press. Perhaps if 
the Commons can establish that sub judice (in this 
context) applies only to jury actions, the news- 
papers too will take heart and refuse any longer to 
be intimidated by writs whose only purpose is to 
prevent justice from being done. 


Hundred Up 


HERE was some scepticism when Encounter 

first appeared because it was (as it still is) 
subsidised from the United States: the money to 
establish and maintain it has come from the Far- 
field Foundation, through the agency of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. In principle there 
are objections to outside control of this kind; but 
if we permit Lord Beaverbrook or Mr. Roy 
Thomson to own newspapers and dictate their 
editorial policy we cannot in practice worry over- 
much about remote control exercised over a cul- 
tural monthly. In practice, too, it has proved a 
distinct asset, filling the gap left by the disappear- 
ance of Horizon. As Stephen Spender is easily 
able to demonstrate in his Postscript in its hun- 
dredth number, the shift of emphasis from the 
Arts to Current Affairs is not a reflection of this 
more propagandist attitude of the editors; there 
no longer is ‘the kind of atmosphere in which a 
magazine devoted purely to literature would be 
“news”,’ in the way that some of Encounter’s dis- 
tinguished predecessors were news. Under Irving 
Kristol and Melvin Lasky Encounter has 
flourished in a way that would hardly have been 
believed possible ten years ago; and with Mr. 
Spender they deserve congratulations for its 
success. 


A Month’s Hard Labour 


From JOHN LAMBERT 
BRUSSELS 


HE negotiations on Britain’s entry into the 

Common Market have moved into the 
second of what looks like being a series of 
monthly stages. The vast amount of work got 
through by the experts and officials, in com- 
piling statistics and examining data, in the month 
since the negotiations officially began, had pro- 
duced a_ sufficiently clear picture for the 
Ministers to agree On a programme for the next 
stage; due to be completed (if all goes well) in 
time for a further ministerial session on 
January 19. This will involve work on four main 
points, still primarily designed to clarify or 
isolate problems—though by the time they meet 
on January 11 the delegations may be ready to 
try to sketch solutions on some issues; but, 
as the problems are interlinked, none can be 
definitively settled and, as it were, set on one 
side. 
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Although the ministerial meeting was devoted 
to questions of method, two things are signifi- 
cant about the programme. Firstly—at Mr. 
Heath’s suggestion, it seems—a new approach 
was agreed for the problem of manufactured 
goods from Canada, Australia and New Zealand: 
a group of experts, which started work this week, 
is making a hypothetical study of what the 
effects would be if the enlarged Community (the 
Six plus Britain) applied the present common 
external tariff to this trade. This does not mean 
that Britain could accept such a solution: it is 
merely an attempt to work out in concrete terms 
exactly what it is that Canada and, to a lesser 
extent, the other two countries have to fear. 
Then it will be possible to find solutions (pos- 
sibly in the form of tariff quotas) where the 
shoe pinches. One point which has emerged 
clearly from the work of the experts, and should 
facilitate a solution, is that the whole of this 
trade will represent a very tiny percentage of the 
enlarged Community’s total imports. 

The second thing to note is that a way has 
now been found to tackle the whole question of 
the relatively underdeveloped countries of the 
Commonwealth. The instructions given to the 
officials are to examine Commonwealth trade in 
tropical products, raw materials and manufac- 
tures from these countries both by country and 
by product, and to group the countries accord- 
ing to the kind of problem with which British 
membership will face them. The value of this 
approach is that it will provide an objective basis 
for estimating what sort of relationship (or 
special arrangements) with the enlarged Com- 
munity would best safeguard, from the strictly 
economic point of view, the interests of the 
countries falling into the different groups. 

Finally, there is the question of the ‘economic 
union.” Mr. Heath, in his Paris speech, said 





‘Nobody's fretting over the Balkan Question any more! 
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Britain might need a period for adjustment or 
transition before applying fully the measures the 
Six have already put into effect in detailed im- 
plementation of the Rome Treaty. Before the 
next ministerial meeting the British delegation 
will begin looking with the Commission at the 
exact situation. Britain is likely most to need 
flexibility of control over the movement of capi- 
tal: in view of the present efforts to stem the 
flow of investment capital out of the country, 
she could probably not at once begin raising 
the restrictions on the movement of capital to 
the Six. In the social security field (equal pay 
amongst other things) more time might be 
needed, and also in that of monopolies and re- 
strictive practices, where the Six this week laid 
down their first set of regulations. 

In any case, the negotiators are beginning to 
get down to practical problems. Meanwhile, the 
Six are making final preparations for a minis- 
terial sitting starting on Tuesday, designed to 
take the crucial decisions needed on agricultural 
policy—the move to the second stage, and ac- 
celeration. The plans of the Six for political 
cc-operation (and also for British membership) 
are being discussed in Paris, in the course of 
the week, by the Foreign Ministers of the Six 
themselves, by the MPs of the Six and Britain 
in the Assembly of Western European Union 
and by the MPs and Ministers of all the Council 
of Europe countries in a special meeting behind 
closed doors on Saturday. Once the final shape 
of the Fouchet Commission’s proposals can be 
seen, Britain will be faced with a problem: to 
do as she did with the Common Market and wait 
until the Six have signed a treaty before seek- 
ing to join; or to play her part actively in shaping 
the kind of political co-operation in which both 
Mr. Heath and Mr. Macmillan have already 
said she is willing to take part. 
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Second Thoughts 


From 


HE German version of William Shirer’s his- 
ya of the Third Reich, which is a record 
best-seller in America at ten dollars and has been 
for many months, has been getting some rough 
treatment by German reviewers. It has been 
Ladly reviewed by almost every reputable news- 
paper and periodical here, and not for the obvi- 
ous reason, but for reasons which at least one 
reader noted in the original English (or rather 
American) edition, but which I kept quiet about 
because the book was highly praised by British 
historians on its first appearance. (I bought it, in 
fact, as a checking source for dates and facts, 
and at once had to abandon it because in those 
parts of the narrative where I was tolerably cer- 
tain of my facts I found Shirer to be completely 
unreliable.) 

The German reviewers usually get oll to a 
rousing start with an attack on the translation; 
this may be unjust since the English is pedestrian 
and poor to start with and Shirer uses words so 
loosely that it is often uncertain what he actually 
means—he says, for instance, that Prussia is 
bereft of minerals, meaning that there are no 
mineral resources in the earth there, not that they 
have been taken away. The next object of attack 
is the ludicrous quick round-up of German his- 
tory, full of errors, over-simplifications and 
superficialities. Prussia is described calmly as 
having no large towns—Breslau, Koenigsberg, 
Stettin, Danzig and Berlin are presumably muddy 
villages to Mr. Shirer, not to mention a host of 
other large and medium-large centres. Of the long 
and crucial discussion about ‘greater’ or ‘smaller’ 
unification in the nineteenth century he says: 
‘Austria . . . was not allowed [sic] to join the 
North German Federation.’ In the English ver- 
sion some comical mis-translations of German 
add to the impression of incompetence—genial is 
translated as ‘genial’; the word in German means 
the quality of genius. The attacks go on to range 
from Shirer’s view that Hitler loved the Prussian 
colours because he had served under them in the 
First World War—Hitler served in a Bavarian 
regiment with the blue-white colours of the Wit- 
telsbachs—to accusations of major mistakes in 
political and military history. 

Certainly, in the areas of the book which I can 
check with certainty the mistakes and insuffi- 
ciencies are sO numerous as to make the book 
useless as a means of reference. On Hitler's early 
life and the sources of his ideas Shirer is certainly 
guilty of what all the German reviewers accuse 
him; he had not read the recent work on his 
subject. To take a few examples of the dozens 
pointed out with anger, or glee, or both 
‘Though refraining from actual participation in 
Austrian politics . . .” says Shirer of the cighteen- 
year-old boy, a penniless and workless inmate of 
a doss-house. ‘So far as is known he had no rela- 
tions of any kind with women during his sojourn 
in Vienna.’ Josef Greiner’s book, though primi- 
tively written (Greiner is an engineer and no 
writer), is taken seriously by psychologists and 
historians who have checked his recollections, 
and Greiner tells a different tale. Moreover, Felix 
Kersten in his published diaries (he was Himm- 
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ler’s masseur and doctor and a Swede) recounts 
reading Hitler’s medical history of syphilis, which 
caused his attack of blindness at the end of the 
First World War which Hitler attributes, typi- 
cally, to a gas attack. 


Other uncheckable accounts take the syphilis 
back to before the war in Vienna. This matter is 
probably impossible to establish now, for Hitler 
killed anybody who knew of it, and the papers 
were one of the most jealously guarded of State 
secrets, but both Greiner and Kersten cannot 
simply be dismissed—or left unread. On the sub- 
ject of Hitler’s call-up to the K und K army, 
Shirer says, ‘Probably he left Austria to escape 
military service.” There is no probability about it; 
the member of the Linz local government who 
hid the relevant papers for years has published 
the whole story with photostats. Shirer seems 
never to have heard of Jetzinger’s book which 
was published in 1956, though the affair of the 
papers was common knowledge long before that 

-] recall dimly hearing talk of them before 1949 
in Vienna. 

On the subject of the origins of Hitler's 
ideas, especially anti-Semitism, Shirer adopts 
Schoenerer as a major influence on Hitler. 
Schoenerer’s activity and influence were over by 
1904 and Hitler went to Vienna first in 1907. 
Lanz von Liebenfels and the whole hilarious 
crowd of Vienna sub-cultures to which he be- 
longed are ignored; Wilfried Daim’s work on 
this subject (Daim is the head of the Institute 
of Political Psychology in Vienna), which is quite 
indispensable for the origins of Hitler’s ideas, 
seems to have escaped Shirer’s enormous reading 
programme. Altogether this section of the book 
is ridiculous; no one who has read Shirer on 
Wagner and the Nibelungenlied can take him 
seriously on artistic or philosophical matters— 
i‘ reads like a discussion of Yeats by one who 
believes that Cole Porter's lyrics are great poetry. 

The attacks on Shirer’s book, however, have 
now taken a new turn with an article in Die Welt 
which asks the question: If German historians 
don’t like Shirer, Wheeler-Bennett and Co., why 
don’t they write some history themselves? The 
question is not, it needs perhaps to be said, one 
of interpretation, and whether or not it suits the 
Germans, but of recording facts correctly. And 
the question is timely and cruel; for though there 
is a more or less constant flow of contributions 
to learned periodicals on matters of detail, the 
whole of German recent history, from the First 
World War on, is—in German and on a scholarly 
rather than a polemical or persuasive (propa- 
ganda) basis—nothing more than a great blank. 

As Die Welt points out, anyone needing infor- 
mation on, for instance, the Polish-German his- 
tory of the First World War, is bound to rely on 
one work of historical scholarship from a Ger- 
man, Professor Conze; which is probably” why 
Salomon’s The Outlaws is so often quoted as a 
source for conditions in East Germany immedi- 
ately after the end of that war. For the Freikorps 
there are Nazi sources, otherwise almost nothing. 
On Hitler, there are articles in the monthlies, fas- 
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cinating accounts of details such as Hitler's 
acquisition of legal German citizenship, one ex- 
cellent work on the seizure of power, a number 
of marginal memoirs of varying worth, a mass 
of rubbish from the illustrated weeklies and— 
translations of often highly tendentious foreign 
works where the facts are sometimes so slanted 
that they are not much more worth than the 
illustrated weeklies. There is not a single scholarly 
biography of Hitler by a German; the Germans 
read Bullock, which is a fine piece of work, but 
not written with the intimate understanding of 
a native historian, and now much out of date 
psychologically. There are a number of soldiers’ 
memoirs of the campaigns of the Second World 
War, but no historian to sift and analyse their 
work. The standard work of reference on the 
persecution of the Jews remains Reitlinger; on 
the civil administration of the East European 
territories, Dallin. 


It is not enough to say German historians are 
afraid of the subjects; on the contrary all refined 
and educated Germans are obsessed by them. 
Neither is it enough to say that the Americans 
had all the documents until recently. A dozen 
American or German foundations would have 
given grants and facilities at any time to any 
historian wanting to unpack, list and index -that 
485 tons of German Foreign Office records stored 
in Virginia that Shirer mentions in his foreword. 
Che study of history is in a poor way in England 
when eminent scholars can praise a book like 
Shirer’s and leave the pointing-out of a thousand 
mistakes to the journalists they treat with con- 
tempt; in Germany it seems to be quite dead. 


The Influence of Natural Objects 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 
The narrow channel where the tankers crawl 
And void their cargo into the pipelines, 
Encloses, with the railway track that runs 
Down to the tinplate works, a chunk of hill; 
And here sometimes a pony browsed. 


Above, on the side furthest from the town. 

Beneath the ridge long swept of pit-prop timber, 

A shooting-brake, a 1960 Humber, 

Sometimes pulls in among the gorse, unscen: 
Evans is careful with his courting. 


Last night, leaving Miss Pugh to powder her 
Nose in the back, he got out for a stroll, 
And noticed—never mind his head was full 
Of ‘oh, you know I do’ and ‘are you sure?’ 
And ‘darling, please’ and ‘you're the sweetest" — 


That all the smog had lifted, and more stars 
Than he knew what to do with filled the sky, 
And lighted lighthouse, civic centre, quay, 
Chimneys, the pony’s pasture, cooling-towers. 
‘Looks beautiful tonight,’ he muttered, 


Then raised his voice: ‘Eurwen, get moving, do. 
You think I want to hang round here all night? 
Free over the weekend, are you? I’m not; 
I’m baozing with the boys on Saturday, 

Sunday's the club... All right, then. Never.’ 
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Outside the Walls 


By CHARLES PANNELL, MP 


‘y CANNOT at the moment under the Capital 

Punishment Amendment Act, 1868, remove 
the body. It would have to be done by legis- 
lation and while there is doubt I do not think 
1 can authorise Government support for legis- 
lation on this matter. 


So said Mr. R. A. Butler on June 15, 1961, 
and it was his last slim reason for not doing 
simple justice to the relatives of the late Timothy 
John Evans. He had already acknowledged in 
the same speech that if ‘the facts as they are 
now known had been known in 1950, the jury 
would not have found that the case against 
Evans had been proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt.’ 


And so just over a month later the Member 
for Leeds West asked leave of the House ‘to 
bring in a Bill to amend Section Six of the Capi- 
tal Punishment Amendment Act of 1868.’ Leave 
was unanimously granted, but the opportunity 
to proceed further has not arisen since then. 


Section Six stipulates that ‘the body of every 
offender executed shall be buried within the walls 
of the prison within which judgment of Death 
is executed on him’ and what my Bill seeks 
to do is to add to the end of the section the 
following words: 

Provided also that if one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State thinks fit, he may 
by writing direct the body to be handed over 
(either unconditionally or subject to such con- 
ditions as he may impose) for burial elsewhere 
than within the walls of the prison to a person 
who appears to him to be the next of/ kin or 
one of the next of kin of the offende 


This would be in keeping with the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, which has now been implemented 
by the judges, that the grisly old form of sen- 
tence be done away with. ‘That you be taken 
hence to the gaol. . . you be taken thence to 
the place of execution... to be hanged by 
the neck . . . and that your body be afterwards 
buried within the precincts of the prison.’ That 
rather ghoulish rigmarole has gone out and the 
judge now simply says: 

You have been convicted of capital murder 
and by the law of this country the penalty is 
that you suffer death in the manner authorised 
by law. 

Mr. Butler’s difficulty would go if my Bill 
became law—for he could then allow under 
proper safeguards the remains of Evans (and 
perhaps others) to be buried in a manner more 
seemly and give some comfort to his relatives. 

The 1868 Act was brought in to do away with 
public hanging and the natural corollary was 
also to do away with the very public burials— 
or sometimes worse—of those for whom the sen- 
tence was. death. Looking back through those 
old debates one is struck by the fact that the 
arguments were always about the hanging, not 
about the burying. Was it a greater deterrent 
to take it away from the mob? One hundred 
thousand people tried to see Fauntleroy executed 
in 1824. One MP condemned the proposed 


change as ‘private assassination.’ Little was said 
in the House about the remains, but there was 
a long history and a collective memory about 
this. 

In 1868 there were still many people alive 
who would recall the case of Henry Cook 
in 1831—a ploughboy of nineteen who could 
neither read nor write. If not exactly a village 
Hampden, he had got mixed up in the last 
Labourers’ Revolt. His wages but ten shillings 
per week, he had gone round with other local 
rebels demanding money. For this he would 
have got off with transportation for life, but he 
struck a blow at a magistrate—an influential 
Baring—and knocked his hat off, and with one 
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Amené section six of the Capital 
Punishment Amendment Act, 1868 


E it enacted by the Queen’s most Ex- 

cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 


1. Section six of the Capital Punishment 
Amendment Act, 1868 (which provides for 
the body of an offender executed within 
the walls of a prison to be buried within 
those walls or, in certain cases, elsewhere) 
shall have effect with the addition at the 
end of the section of the following words, 
that is to say: 

“Provided also that if one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State 
thinks fit, he may by writing direct the 
body to be handed over (either uncon- 
ditionally or subject to such conditions 
as he may impose) for burial elsewhere 
than within the walls of the prison to a 
person who appears to him to be the 
next of kin or one of the next of kin of 
the offender.” 


2. This Act may be cited as the Burial 
of Offenders Act, 1961. 











Cooper he was ordered to be executed in the 
presence of all the other prisoners awaiting 
transportation. As the Hammonds put it, ‘This 
was the last vision of English justice that each 
labourer carried to his distant and dreaded servi- 
tude—a scene that would never fade from his 
mind.’ Throughout the countryside his death 
was considered a cold, foul, judicial murder. 
When ‘his body was brought home the whole 
parish assembled to meet it—to do it honour. 
In solemn silence it was buried in the churchyard 
and to this day the legend persists in Micheldever 
that the snow never lies upon the grave. The 
Establishment even thirty years after were not 
likely to forget the rage of the voteless peasants. 


But those who were making the law had other 
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memories. Public hanging had given rise to the 
grossest forms of superstition. The crowd would 
storm and press right up to the gallows to touch 
the corpse. The hangman would later hold a 
reception in a tavern to sell the rope at sixpence 
an inch. The .body, the rope and the clothes 
were considered his legitimate ‘perks.’ For these 
the relatives bid against the surgeons’ men. (The 
mob had a horror of dissection.) Even Dick 
Turpin in death had to be rescued from the 
anatomisers. Pitched battles were frequent. Pros- 
pective prosecutors were sometimes frightened 
off by having the bodies of hanged offenders 
dumped on their doorsteps. There were frequent 
attempts made to bring the supposed dead back 
to life. The hangman was often in this racket, 
too, for it was up to him to decide when the 
man was really dead—when to cut down. It 
needed a certain knack to tie the knot and the 
placing of it in a particular way to ensure that 
the ‘dead’ came back to life. 


Notes and Queries (in 1855) opined 
that if the list was made public of what the 
author called ‘semi-hanging’ it would contain 
scores of names. The friends of the condemned 
man made the most elaborate preparations for 
resuscitation. It was to end all this that the ‘drop’ 
was introduced, but still the crowds came. Ap- 
parently all this went far back into history, for 
G. V. Cox, in his Recollections of Oxford (1870), 
recalls Ann Green of 1650. This lady, after 
being executed for murder, was taken away to 
the anatomy school at Christ Church, but instead 
of being dissected was restored to life by the 
anatomy reader and his assistant—to give the 
current rhyme: 


Ann Green was a slippery Quean 

In vain did the jury detect her 

She cheated Jack Ketch and the vile wretch 
*Scaped the knife of the learned dissector. 


All this was in the collective memory of Par- 
liament when it passed the 1868 Act. There was 
the need to stop political demonstrations and pil- 
grimages and to prevent the creation of martyrs. 
There was the need to make death really final, 
and compared with all that had gone before, it 
might even have seemed to our grandfathers 
that burial in quicklime in a prison yard was 
relatively decent compared with the earlier 
public orgies. 

Certainly, quite a number of Members of Par- 
liament thought that private prison burial as 
well as private hanging would be a greater de- 
terrent, coupled with the absolute finality of 
strict official supervision. Nothing was to be left 
to chance—after the dreaded sentence, ‘and may 
the Lord have mercy on your soul,’ there was 
to be no more excitement and no more chances 
for friends or loved ones to see the condemned 
again. 

Most men try to do right as they see it in 
their own day and with Victorian righteousness 
perhaps those who passed this Bill even antici- 
pated Lord Kilmuir, who, as Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, infallibly laid it down that the hanging of 
an innocent man in England was something be- 
yond the realms of fantasy. 

We know better now and we have Timothy 
John Evans on our minds. There could be others 
—but in any case should not the law reflect 
1961 and not 1868? 
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The Criminal Society 


By COLIN MACINNES 


HERE are criminals, law-enforcement officers and the community they plunder or 
protect. Does the cause of our ills lie in these groups directly involved with crime 


or in society itself? 


A man is attracted to police work because it 
gives status in a community where most influen- 
tial jobs are still manned by a middle class to 
which he does not usually belong. He joins a 
tight-knit inner group that offers solidarity and 
knows how to protect its own. By inclination 
and professional necessity this body is secretive, 
and secrecy itself appeals to many temperaments. 
The strongest inducement is that in immediate 
human terms few men are, from the outset of 
their careers, as powerful as policemen. Uniform 
and pay were always secondary considerations, 
since the élite of the force work in plain clothes 
and, until recently, wages were grotesquely low. 

Some of the perils of his life are obvious. 
The physical risk, in most areas of our cities, 
is real and constant. Alone, in dark hostile 
streets, they may jump on his back at any 
moment; and though his colleagues can be relied 
on if they arrive in time, no sure help can be 
expected from the public. So he must be brave, 
vigilant and wary: especially if in uniform, 
when the enemy knows him, not he them. 

Of the moral dangers to himself, he may be 
less aware. The legend of his being ‘a citizen 
like any other’ is meaningless: no citizen—not 
even those who most approve of him—treats 
him as if he were. This leads to a constant sense 
of social loneliness; for such is the public re- 
serve in every class towards him—whether 
openly expressed or deferentially disguised—that 
a policeman is in effect a member of an occupy- 
ing force, and this isolation binds him all the 
faster to it. 

The higher he rises in his job, the more he 
will meet situations in which perjury, violence 
and bribery become possibilities. It is hard to 
discuss this trio of temptations without frantic 
denials from police public-relations officers and 
self-appointed ones among us, or equally 
frenzied affirmations by copper-haters and per- 
sons who declare they have been wronged. Yet 
even without adducing known or alleged ex- 
amples, reason alone will tell us these things 
occur. And to realise they must happen is a 
first necessity for understanding what the real 
problems of police work are, why criminal trials 
are not always what they seem, and what the 
public responsibility must ultimately be. 

To swear on the Bible in a court is for most 
citizens—even for a liar—a solemn matter. As 
Well as the danger of a subsequent charge of 
perjury, there will be the feeling that, in a court 
of law, to lie is wrong. But no citizen—not even 
a habitual criminal—has to swear so often on 
the book as does a policeman: it can happen 
every week of his working life. There is no 
doubt he swears usually in good faith. But sup- 
pose he is sure of the defendant’s guilt, yet 
doubts if the known evidence suffices for con- 
viction? Or if a superior officer tells him the 
prosecution is to be presented this way, and 
not that? Or if a colleague swears what he 
knows to be untrue and he is then called to 


confirm it in the box? Suppose he is just not 
sure what happened or what was said, but knows 
which part of his recdllection will best serve 
the prosecution? Confronted daily with these 
dilemmas as a matter of professional routine, 
which will he be more likely to violate: his 
profound instinct to secure conviction or an 
oath that has become an incantation? 

Among those who know that police evidence 
cannot always conform to strict reality, the argu- 
ment advanced to defend loaded evidence is this. 
The police rarely bring a charge unless con- 
vinced the accused is guilty; but, knowledge and 
legal proof of guilt not being identical, the evi- 
dence must be adapted to what is known about 
the suspect if enough convictions to protect 
society are to be secured. Considered from the 
police standpoint, one can see how sensible this 
argument must seem. The public want crime 
suppressed—they have chosen us to suppress it 
—we know, without malice, this man did the 
job—he’s too crafty to give us all the evidence 
we need—so what are we supposed to do? What 
would you do in our position? 

Violence. Until middle-class people became 
directly and frequently involved with the police 
through motoring offences—and, of more recent 
years, by criminal acts with a political motiva- 
tion—allegations by them of police violence 
were rare. Indeed, the contrary was held as 
dogma: our men in blue, who protect our 
property and lives, are not as those in other 
countries who use force. And because they had 
never seen, at the remand-room of a court in a 
rough area, an officer confronting the assembled 
prisoners with a gun, they believed he never had 
such weapons. A truncheon, yes; but that wasn’t 
used for cracking bourgeois skulls. 

Among working-class people, this convention 
of police docility has always aroused tolerant 
scepticism and amusement; but since all organs 
of public comment were controlled by the 
middle classes, no interest was taken in these 
proletarian attitudes. With criminals themselves, 
police violence is taken so utterly for granted as 
scarcely to constitute a ‘protest.’ 

But how can the police possibly avoid vio- 
lence? You're arrested, hit back—what must 
happen when you reach the station? Your 
blacked eyes are explained to the magistrate (if 
he asks) by the hallowed formula, ‘He went 
berserk and had to be restrained.’ (Of course, 
sometimes you do go berserk.) Or supposing 
they're sure you've done it, three of them 
question you till one a.m. and you still ‘don’t 
want to co-operate’... what then? And if 
they’re sent to pick up a suspect gunman, won't 
they be mad not to take a gun? 

Some working-class worlds, and certainly the 
criminal world, are wild. The copper moves 
among the danger-points of each and he would 
not be human if, once hidden within the four 
walls of his station—and even at times outside 
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them—he didn’t sometimes retaliate or provoke 
violence himself. But between a sock in the 
jaw (or neck from behind, as once happened 
to me) and a deliberate mental or physical 
sadism there is a very great difference indeed. 
And my belief is that so long as the inane 
middle-class convention subsists that violence 
never happens (except maybe in self-defence), 
then behind this smoke-screen of self-induced 
ignorance real sadism is much more probable. 

Bribery is certainly less usual than the others. 
To accept bribes, at any rate on a massive scale, 
violates the officers’ own code in a way violence 
and loaded evidence do not; and while public 
accusations of violence and perjury are almost 
impossible to prove, that of bribery sometimes 
can be, making it doubly dangerous. Besides, as 
with men in so many professions, power means 
more than money, and makes up for the lack 
of it. Even so, in CID work among persons 
far richer than the officer, this power becomes 
so huge in relation to their need for his help 
or silence that the likelihood of bribes being 
offered is extreme. And which of us, earning 
what a detective constable does, and knowing 
where the tempter’s ‘easy money’ comes from, 
would unfailingly decline his offer? 

Though these more familiar items may disturb 
the public’s mind when they think of coppers 
(that is, if they think what police problems are 
at all), there exist even greater moral dangers 
of which the public—and perhaps the police— 
remain unaware. To exercise power delights most 
temperaments and corrupts all but the best. 
But often this power seems muted because it 
appears impersonal—the man who wields it may 
not see its direct effects on hundreds of fellow 
creatures. But a copper does see this and sees 
it constantly. In this sense a policeman’s power 
is greater than a Prime Minister's and more 
perilous to his soul. 

His intimate contact with criminals must also 
be equivocal in its effects on him. The world in 
which police and criminals operate is a closed 
one: they alone function in it, even if as oppo- 
nents, and in relation to this criminal zone all 
other citizens are outsiders. In a real sense, 
though he is the criminal’s deadliest enemy, the 
copper is closer to him in spirit than he is to 
the respectable. To hunt, you must know the 
habits of the hunted and adopt some of their 
techniques. Between criminal and copper there 
must be psychological interpenetration: each 
must think what the other is thinking before 
he can act or frustrate his rival’s actions. But 
if you dream daily of criminality, the danger 
increases that your own mind will become 
criminal: not in fact—only in imagination; 
but evil is born of imagination. 

It is also apparent that society, by its in- 
souciance, has divested itself of a moral 
responsibility and unloaded it on to the police. 
Society doesn’t want to know about criminals, 
but it does want them put away, and it is 
incurious how this can be done provided 
it is. Thus society, in giving the policeman power 
and wishing to ignore what his techniques must 
be, has made over to him part of its own con- 
science. For us all, he must make heavy choices. 
To make them and remain honourable cannot 
be easy. 

A saint may cure a criminal, but he will never 
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catch him. And if society wants him caught, it 
must realise how much harder it is for a copper 
to be a good man as well as a good professional 
than for any other citizen in the land. I think 
it impossible for police officers to do the work 
society has set them without dire temptations 
to the spirit. And if they yield to these, society 
has no right to blame them. It has willed the 
end and must take its responsibility for the 
means. 


Courts 

Among the working classes, the mental identi- 
fication of the police and courts is total. The 
police are called ‘the Law,’ and it is assumed 
they are much more than its instruments. The 
magistrates’ courts, till recently frankly called 
‘police courts’ (the words intact on many a 
facade), are still so described in popular speech 
and are often in the same building as a police 
station. And, curiously, this association of the 
police force and the law begins, in our country, 
at the initial point of legislation. In other lands, 
legislatures have their own parliamentary ser- 
vants; in parts of the Palace of Westminster, we 
use coppers. 

Let us begin with the arrest. In police practice 
the vital period is between the moment of arrest 
and the first appearance of the prisoner in court. 
It is during these hours, when they have the 
suspect to themselves, that their role subtly alters 
from agent of the law to that of embryo judge. 
Without using physical force they can cajole, 
insinuate, bluff, threaten, exhaust and, perhaps 
most effectively of all, suddenly turn friendly. 
Even for a resolute or educated man, to find 
himself alone for hours with several coppers 
can be unnerving. 


The police must do these things: must 
operate to their best advantage within the con- 
vention as they find it. A suspect will always 
deny the crime, and they have to persuade him 
to change his mind. But suppose the prisoner 
is not rightly suspected? Or suppose he is, but 
doesn’t want to talk till he gets to court or sees 
a lawyer—as is his legal right? The polite belief 
(see TV plays and other nonsense) is that the 
prisoner is questioned fairly if severely, cautioned 
before the charge, and that any statement is 
entirely voluntary. If readers still believe this, 
I wish they'd throw a brick through a plate- 
glass window and find out what does happen. 

Reflections at this point. A man ‘brought in 
for questioning,’ often for hours before being 
actually charged, or a man arrested on sus- 
picion and then charged, should have, even if 
guilty, at least one impartial witness at the 
station before he opens his mouth or makes a 
statement. It is really asking too much of the 
saintliness of coppers to suppose that during 
these critical interviews the suspect is never un- 
duly persuaded what to say; and since he is 
interrogated alone, what chance will his one 
word have in court of what may have happened 
at the station if several officers come forward 
to contradict him? What must be grasped is that, 
as things are now, the trial begins at the moment 
of arrest. It follows that the longer the prisoner 
is detained before he appears in court, the less 
authentic will be the public trial. In countries 
where months elapse before his public appear- 
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ance, this rigmarole has no meaning save as a 
political demonstration. 

Arrived in court, the prisoner, if working class, 
as most criminal defendants are, will find him- 
self in a doubly hostile atmosphere. The ad- 
ministration of the law remains, in England, an 
exclusively middle-class preserve. The judges 
and barristers are gentlemen, or almost so, and 
even the jurymen must be ratepayers, so that 
the defendant is surrounded by persons whose 
language and social ethic are not his own. (How 
is it that, in a country still mostly working class, 
we have proletarian legislators but scarcely even 
a magistrate?) Or if the trial be at a magis- 
trate’s court, the prisoner’s belief that this is 
really a ‘police court’ will soon be confirmed. 
The prosecutor, guardians and ushers will all 
be coppers (including a sort of toastmaster with 
a roll-call who behaves like a sheep-drover), and 


the walls will be flanked by officers, male and . 


female, waiting to appear in other cases, and by 
uniformed cadets clueing themselves up on how 
things go. 

If any middle-class reader believes that justice 
will rise above such class considerations, I would 
ask him to imagine himself standing trial in a 
court where judge, lawyers and jury were ex- 
clusively proletarian. Or if he supposes ignorant 
men and women are not intimidated by the 
atmosphere of a police court (as I think we must 
still call it), I would ask how brave a face he 
put on matters the last time he was pinched for 
speeding, and how valiant he thinks he would 
have been if uneducated and undefended by a 
lawyer. 

That it is difficult to be legally defended in a 
criminal trial is another instance of the class 
bias surviving in British justice. It can be stated 
as an axiom that in cases of innocence or 
doubt—and even in those of guilt—the chance 
of acquittal is vastly improved by the services 
of both solicitor and barrister. Now, ‘legal aid’ 
will be granted in certain circumstances; but it 
is not mandatory, and most defendants are too 
ignorant or cowed to ask for it. And even when 
it is given, you’re not likely to get the best legal 
brains at government prices. 

To this it may be replied, ‘If he’s innocent, 
what has he to fear?’ To which the just retort 
must be that if ‘innocent until proved guilty’ 
has meaning other than as an admirable ab- 
straction, and bearing in mind that positive 
proof of innocence is the most effective way 
of preventing the prosecution ‘proving you 
guilty,’ the defendant should have the material 
means to state his case as forcefully as the 
prosecution. In Regina v. anyone, it is Regina 
who brings the case to court, and usually for 
the best of reasons. But Regina has a massive 
legal apparatus at her disposal, paid for by 
taxation. So unless the defendant is rich or a 
born barrack-room lawyer (or, if in a murder 
trial, he is subsidised by some scandal sheet), 
the superior advocacy of the Regina team is 
all the more likely to send him down. 


If justice is not to be equated with- the de- 
fendant’s wealth, payment for defence should 
be as automatic as payment for prosecution. 
Even as things are at present, if Regina brings 
you to court and you're acquitted, Regina should 
pay your costs—just as the losing party usually 
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must in a civil suit. (The official riposte to this 
is that ‘acquittal doesn’t establish innocence~— 
only absence of proof of guilt.’ Well, if that is 
so, is guilt proved by conviction? And how are 
you proved innocent?) Prosecution in lower 
courts should not be by the police, but by other 
agencies, as in higher courts. Magistrates’ courts 
should be staffed, like higher courts, by non- 
police ushers. Officers waiting to give evidence 
in later cases should stay outside, and if they 
or cadets want to study court procedure or 
defendants’ faces, they should do so from the 
public gallery or in the remand-room. 

As he sits through his trial, the prisoner may 
make these further reflections. If he’s so ‘inno- 
cent till proved guilty’ as all that, why should 
he be stuffed into a dock? We take this so 
much for granted—but why, in logic, should it 
be? A defendant who rises from a table beside 
his advocate to give evidence on his own behalf 
at the witness-stand (as he does in the United 
States, where justice is notoriously inferior to 
our own) is likely to be heard more impartially 
than is a man who comes out of a horse-box 
from between two guardians. And why, in this 
same box, is there no desk for papers so that 
the defendant must scribble surreptitiously on 
his knees? Chief perplexity of all: police officers 
are allowed to ‘refresh their memories’ while in 
the witness-box from notes made (or said to 
be so) shortly after the arrest—an impressive 
proof of their veracity to candid juries. But 
why is the defendant not permitted to do like- 
wise, the more so as experienced officers make 
‘good witnesses’ anyway? Why, indeed, was he 
prevented from making any such notes of his 
version of what was done and said from the 
moment of his arrest until his first court 
appearance? 

Contemplating the jury, the defendant will 
wonder if their bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
backgrounds may prejudice them against his 
uncouth accent and manifestly inferior social 
status. He will ask himself if the jury’s appre- 
ciation of the validity of police evidence will 
be as acute as their assessment of his own. 

For the barristers he can feel nothing but 
awe—and tenderness for his defender, should he 
be lucky enough to have one. Yet if a literate 
man he may reflect, from his studies in legal 
biography, that an advocate can never fail, 
somehow, to be splendid. For has he not often 
read that, when two luminaries oppose each 
other in a criminal trial, each advocate displays 
such astonishing forensic skills that the fact 
one lost, and the other won, is scarcely of im- 
portance? 

Raising fearfully his eyes upon the judge, he 
may dare to wonder how it is a man who, during 
his youth and middle age, argued cases this way 
and that for fees should suddenly be blessed 
by objectivity underneath a wig; and ponder on 
legal custom in those lesser lands where a bar- 
rister’s training is deemed most unsuitable for 
impartial service on the bench. He may wonder 
what knowledge, direct, personal and other than 
by vicarious hearsay, this man who judges him 
may have of the criminal world (and many 
worlds outside the legal), of the insides of police 
stations, of the cells to which he banishes offen- 
ders, and if, especially, he has ever witnessed in 
the flesh the human consequences, on victim and 
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on warders, of those moments in his career 
when he put on the black cap. And recalling 
the effects of power on the inner natures of 
others he has encountered, he may reflect on the 
vaster powers this man possesses—those, indeed, 
of life and death—and hope that his soul can 
bear the weight without dire peril. 


Criminals 


They must be responsible for it all. Were there 
no criminals, there would be no criminal police 
or courts, nor would there be crime novels, 
journalism, plays, films, pop songs, kids’ comics, 
radio and television programmes in profusion, 
nor would all modern societies be obsessed by 
crime and criminals... . 

The assumption is that men become criminals 
because they are evil. But since evil men clearly 
exist who are not criminal by law, they must 
be evil men of a special kind. And their 
speciality turns out to be that, for one reason 
or another, they are anti-social. Why? 

The main characteristic of criminals is not 
evil, but stupidity. If the object of most crimes 
is to get something for nothing, it is extra- 
ordinary what pains they take to get hardly 
anything at all. Endless planning and plotting, 
betrayals, violence among themselves, years spent 
inside gaols—for an average weekly income by 
the age of sixty which, save in the rarest cases, 
amounts to a few pounds. Or if the crime be 
one of passion or violence, without gain as its 
motive, except for this momentary physical satis- 
faction the reward seems slender. They may 
escape detection; but if they do not, prison, a 
madhouse or the gallows are their recompense. 

In general, the sole qualities of criminals are 
their fortitude and resilience. Otherwise, they’re 
feckless, immensely conceited, ingenious in the 
manner of cruel boys, quarrelsome, ignorant and 
of reactionary opinions. It is the sadness of their 
lives, their drab pointlessness that strike you 
most. Then why do they do it? 

The chief attraction of his life to the pro- 
fessional or habitual criminal is the inverted 
freedom of illegality. By declaring war on 
society, he is at once freed from the multitude 
of bonds that chafe the rest of us. He contracts 
out of all obligations, and thinks his precarious 
liberty from society’s restraints worth the risk. 
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To the non-professional, the feeble-minded or 
the violent, crime is not so much an attraction, 
a calculated risk, as a compulsion of his weak 
nature. The drifter can’t cope, the enraged man 
won't restrain himself, neither wants much to 
try, nor is surprised society condemns him. 

Unquestionably, criminals are dangerous, 
malicious—an immense social nuisance. To 
adulate them is folly, to ‘romanticise’ them self- 
indulgent, to be obsessed by them unhealthy. Yet 
to condemn them without thought as to why 
they become criminals, continue to be so and 
grow in numbers may afford a momentarily 
righteous glow, but will never remove them. And 
unless, as our morbidly excessive preoccupation 
with them might suggest, society in fact needs 
criminals (as racialists do those of another 
colour, on to whom they can project part of 
their own evil), then society’s collective thought 
should search for ways of discouraging men 
from crime. 

There are two theories about this, basically 
irreconcilable, whose contradiction is reflected 
in legislation, court sentences and prison and 
probation practice. These are the punitive and 
curative; or, at present, an uneasy combination 
of the two. 

The punitive in its pure form has a simple 
logic that appeals to many minds and emotions. 
Pack them in tight, see that they suffer and, 
above all, keep them away from society as long 
as possible. As a swift short-term stratagem this 
is undeniably effective. It restores the nineteenth- 
century notion of an immutable ‘criminal class,’ 
society’s perpetual enemy. 

The curative concept is that most men are 
redeemable, given time and a favourable social 
climate—neither of which conditions exists ade- 
quately yet. The disadvantages of this approach 
are that it is long-term, costly in human effort 
and cannot yield immediately sensational im- 
provement. 

Sponsors of either programme consider the 
others’ sentimental. The punitive thinks his 
tival—to transpose an epithet—a ‘criminal- 
lover,’ the curative believes his adversary to be 
prompted by instincts of fear, cruelty and re- 
venge. My own view is that the punitive method 
ultimately increases crime, that the curative is 
more likely to reduce it, given time and con- 





‘You realise, of course, Bristow, that you can no longer be regarded as a “trustie’’?’ 
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siderable effort, and that the vital factor in dis- 
couraging criminals lies in the attitudes to them 
of society. 

A prison is an extension of society at large. 
It is only from outside that you’re a criminal: 
inside, you’re just one of many men. A man 
who is ‘put away’ knows well enough he’s not 
in normal circulation, but never feels he’s less 
alive or less part of the nation. You cannot really 
‘put a man away’ unless you kill him or he 
goes mad. 

For his warders the prisoner feels fear, con- 
tempt and occasionally pity—emotions they re- 
ciprocate exactly. He will discover the inner 
social life of the prison is controlled by the 
inmates, not by the screws. And he will see his 
gaolers for what they must be—as much tied to 
the prison as himself, dependent on its felons 
for their existence, thinking many of the 
prisoners’ thoughts and sharing some of their 
attitudes to the world outside the walls. 

The prisoner will make essential contacts and 
acquire valuable skills: he will learn that prisons 
are government-sponsored training colleges for 
criminals. They are incubators of crime for this 
further reason: most prisoners have families, 
and as more and more go into gaol, thousands 
of men, women and children outside prisons 
become emotion:lly involved in them. And if 
more warders are engaged, as they must be if 
the prison population rises, then hundreds of 
other families become psychologically attached 
to gaols. So that the more men there are in 
prisons, the greater will be the extra-mural 
population that is part of them. 

To society outside, the prisoner will grow 
steadfastly hostile. He will not believe this 
society so good, nor himself so bad, that the con- 
ditions of their lives and his should be so 
violently contrasted. He will feel, consciously or 
not, that he is made scapegoat for society's col- 
lective evil: that it has personified its wickedness 
in him and made him its sacrificial victim. 

Those who are pleased criminals are gaoled 
so often forget that most of them come out 
again. When this happens, the likelihood of their 
returning to crime with unrepentant hatred, and 
with doubled energy and craft, is great. But 
suppose they purpose to ‘go straight’? Then 
the prisoner who has ‘paid his debt to society’ 
will find it still holds the debt undischarged: 
that it does nothing to discourage him from 
further crime by helping him to adapt himself to 
the now unfamiliar world of honest men. It 
seems even, by this bleak indifference, to wish 
that he pay the debt a second time, as if he 
were branded by the mark of Cain. And the best 
way he can do what society seems to want is to 
return to the welcoming, uncritical criminal 
world and put into practice, with new partners 
and improved techniques, the skills he has ac- 
quired in gaol. 


Society 


The intense interest in crime among all sec- 
tions of society is suspect. The don deep in his 
murder book, the millions rapt in sex stories of 
their Sabbath papers, the key place criminals 
hold in literature, films and television, whether 
vulgarised or intellectual, all attest that in some 
sense the criminal is hero of our times. Con- 
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come to the Pampas 
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Two hundred miles up the broad Parand river from Buenos 
Aires lies the town of San Lorenzo, overlooking the pampas— 
the seemingly endless wheat and cattle plains that were once 
Argentina’s only source of wealth. Here, a stone’s throw from 
fields of maize, a group of chemical plants is taking shape. Soon 
it will be pouring out raw materials for commodities ranging 
from textiles to plastics; and in the not-too-distant future new 
plants will be added to transform oil from Argentina’s sub- 
tropical North into polythene and polyester fibre. 

This £10 million enterprise is only one of many launched by 


LC.I. of England to nourish manufacturing industries through- 


The influence of I.C.1. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 
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out the world. I.C.I. plants making polythene, blasting 
explosives, dyestuffs and heavy chemicals serve the newly 
emerging industries of India. In Australia and New Zealand, 
scores of chemical products that once had to be imported are 
now made in quantity by an I.C.IJ. subsidiary; and I.C.I. 
associate companies meet many of the chemical needs of 
Africa. To these overseas activities there is to be added a 
new complex of chemical plants near Rotterdam, which 
will supply plastics, petrochemicals and related products 
to the highly sophisticated industries of the E.E.C. and 
the E.F.T.A. 
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currently with this vicarious preoccupation, 
we are alarmed by the rise in actual crime. 
In our lives, not fantasies, the cciminal has 
become the villain whose elimination can purify 
society. He has grown from the squalid, pitiful 
wretch he really is to be the fearful antagonist of 
an imaginary civil war. He is our black African 
to the Afrikaner: the man doubly feared be- 
cause half-admired and feli subconsciously to 
be a part of us. 

Why is anyone surprised crime flourishes 
in England? The spiritual forces of our coun- 
try are traditional and not renewed: vestiges 
Christian and liberal, patriotic and humane— 
we have no dynamic faith. Our living, vital creed, 
expressed by politics, mass media and our own 
behaviour, is candidly material. The criminal 
is the arch-materialist, and we respect his logic 
as much as we reject his methods. : 

A crime-rate is the thermometer of a society’s 
fevers. A rising prison population proves the 
danger is growing outside prisons as much as in 
them; and in. the long run, crowded prisons 
assure the opposite of security and social health. 
In countries where there are more prisons there 
is more crime; and the ‘improvement’ of prisons 
and prison conditions, unless society improves 
as well, does not affect the ratio. 

It is just as rash to suppose that the more 
the police, the less the crime will be; and we 
must notice again that nations with police forces 
proportionally larger have greater crime prob- 
lems than our own. Those who propose as 
sovereign remedy ‘more police,’ must recognise 
other dangerous possibilities. Policemen are 
bound to have some vested interest in the 
existence of crime, just as soldiers have in war, 
though each will deny this and perhaps not even 
know it. The stronger police forces become, the 
more their administrative acts will be directly 
judicial: the more they will feel ‘we are the 
law.” The extreme instance of this is in authori- 
tarian countries of all kinds, where the police 
force grows to be the nation’s fourth estate— 
sometimes even its first. 

Our chief fault is to treat our police as figures 
of myth. National vanity demands that they 
both get their man and remain knights in shining 
armour (or behave like that dishonestly silly 
stereotype of the television serial). Our personal 
attitudes to them vary between sycophancy and 
fear, excessive adulation and resentment. This is 
not even to give police officers credit for being 
the serious professional men they are. Small 
wonder that in face of these fickle and foolish 
attitudes the police are uneasy about their 
‘public image’; and if they present a contemp- 
tuous poker-face to the public one cannot blame 
them. 

Nor should we blandly assume our justice is 
sO superior to others’ without direct experience 
of its operation, especially on the socially weak, 
nor without comparison with courts in other 
lands. The laws of a society at any moment are 
a rough approximation to whatever may be its 
inherited moral concepts. But because laws are 
passed more often than repealed, so that socially 
obsolete statutes may survive for centuries, and 
because these laws are enforced and interpreted 
by venerable judges whose social codes may be 
a half-century out of date, much of our criminal 
law is archaic and thus savage. So unless our 
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purpose be to fill prisons for the sake of filling 
them, we should try to make sure that no one, 
in any decade, is made criminal by acts no 
longer deemed so in society as a whole. A lot 
of our thought about ‘suppressing crime’ should 
be directed to eliminating laws wilfully creating 
it. I know men once convicted for gaming 
‘crimes’ now tardily made innocent by recent 
legislation; others among the thousands who, in 
1961, are still gaoled for failure to pay debts 
they are least able to refund from prison; 
others again convicted for ‘loitering with intent,’ 
which charge, notoriously, cam mean anything 
whatever. 

My own belief is that a criminal tendency is 
never necessarily hereditary, though degeneracy 
can be, and although ‘criminal families’ do exist 
in certain social contexts. Nor do I believe any 
man of any age, if not insane (and often even if he 
is), to be irredeemable. On the contrary, I believe 
criminal activity an extension, in violent and 
precise form, of the criminal tendency in all 
society; and to have been chiefly created by con- 
ditions of life that society imposes on potential 
and actual criminals. So long as one thinks of 
criminals as being different in essence, as well 
as in fact, from anyone else, it will not be 
possible to understand their motivation or re- 
duce their numbers. 

These beliefs are derived from some know- 
ledge of criminals and of social contexts in 
which they are most prone to exist; also from 
study of many ‘non-criminal’ temperaments in- 
cluding, of course, my own. I have in my sup- 
port the spiritual concepts of the Anarchists 
and of the Christians, as I understand them. 
Ranged against me—and firm in the belief that 
judgment and hell are for the world and not 
eternity—I have, I think, the majority of 
my countrymen, who see evil, always, as some- 
thing in others, never in themselves; and who 
have not the informed imagination to perceive 
how hard it can be for those underprivileged, 
socially and intellectually, never to become in- 
volved in criminal deeds. 

An interest in crime, such as we all mani- 
festly possess, does not lead necessarily to 
thought about its origins, nature or the means 
of reducing it; and, as I have hinted, an obsessive 
interest may well indicate a hidden love. So 
I think the initial imperatives are to become 
conscious of our inner attitudes to crime and to 
learn more about it in a committed yet objective 
spirit, much as we are gradually doing with 
mental illness. 

At present the whole theme is wrapped in 
passion and obscurity. Judges make formidable 
pronouncements, as if they spoke as some kind 
of doctor, called a Diagnostician, who could 
assess sickness by indirect report, without ever 
having himself entered a hospital or even 
lanced a boil. The police and prison officers 
enfold their activities in mystery, and we en- 
courage them to do so by default. Criminals 
see themselves praised in public fantasies and 
their real deeds more publicised than a states- 
man’s. Moralists thunder about ‘juvenile delin- 
quency’ in terms that reveal they know as much 
of ‘juveniles,’ and of their social customs, as 
they do of delinquent Esquimaux. We listen to 
these violent voices, taking sides; but we attend 
less to the probation officers who could tell us 
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how they try to stop men from being criminals 
or from returning to crime again. These officers 
are concerned with remedy, not punishment. But 
so hard and slow is their work—as growth itself 
is—that though they may act and speak in 
wise and practical terms, their conclusions are 
so tentative and conditional that they make no 
sensational appeal. 


Citizens 

To find out for ourselves, and perhaps even 
be useful, may I suggest this? Alcoholics 
Anonymous have understood that the sole 
difference between the non-drinking alcoholic 
and the boozer is one of fact, not nature, and 
that each is equally necessary to the other. 
Borrowing this idea, and being technically ‘non- 
criminal,’ I have tried on occasion to keep in 
contact with men who are criminal in fact: 
with the dual objective of delaying their return 
to prison and of lessening the criminal ten- 
dency in myself. 

In practice, I've found the most useful factor 
to the criminal is simply that you're there. 
Appeals to morals are quite useless, but an 
appeal to interest will be listened to: ‘it’s a 
mug’s game, mate, you’d make much more in 
legitimate business’; and ‘did you know lots 
of them pack it in when they're middle- 
aged, so why not now?’ (this does happen, 
and is what one might call the ‘criminal meno- 
pause’). The only useful appeal to emotion I’ve 
discovered—though you should take time before 
saying it—is, “What does your dad (kid, girl, 
and so on) feel about you being in the nick?’ 

The difficulty of this amateurish initiative is 
that unless you're available quite a lot, you're 
not much use; and if you pick them up and 
drop them when you're bored, it’s worse than if 
you'd minded your own business. The whole 
experience reveals the obstacle to the curative 
approach: the time and human endeavour it 
must involve. To cure one mental patient may 
take three doctors, nurses, psychiatrists and art- 
therapists to each sick man. To ‘cure’ one 
criminal may take even more men and women. 
But after all: as well as being a humane pro- 
cedure (and highly instructive of what one didn’t 
realise about society and oneself), it could per- 
haps, if practised on a wider scale, cost less 
in the long run than punitive administration 
does and shrink rather than spread the area of 
crime. 

In proposing this ‘Criminals Anonymous’ to 
anyone interested, I must add that it is, of course, 
not a new idea and that effective work of this 
kind—though in a small social area—is already 
being done. I must give warning that the contact 
may try to tap you for fivers, possibly pinch your 
hair-drier or transistor, kid you or bore the 
pants off you with lamentations; in short, be 
a total nuisance. It is also important to find 
someone you can match up to psychologically 
and even physically, or you may get out of your 
depth and be dangerously useless to yourself 
and him. I must chiefly insist that anyone 
prompted merely by curiosity or by notions of 
‘redemption’—anyone, that is, who doesn’t 
understand that morally we're all in the nick 
together—should leave well alone, and watch a 
crime serial on the telly as an alternative 
occupation. 
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FEEDING THE LIONS 


Sir,—In her review of Humanist Anthology and The 
Humanist Frame, Monica Furlong writes: 

‘None of the contributors to Mrs. Knight's 
anthology actually suggests sterilising the Christians, 
but Lady Wootton hints darkly that leucotomy would 
soon settle our nonsense.’ 

This is news to me. Actually I should regard any 
attempt to interfere with people’s religious opinions 
by surgery or drugs or similar treatments as a 
monstrous piece of Fascism. Perhaps your reviewer 
will be good enough to indicate the passage in 
which these sinister hints occur. 

WOOTTON OF ABINGER 
House of Lords, SW1 


[Monica Furlong writes: ‘I must ask Lady Wootton’s 
forgiveness. By the time I reached her, admirably cool 
and balanced, contribution to the Humanist 
Anthology 1 had read through 162 pages of closely- 
packed anti-Christian propaganda, and was therefore 
in an absurdly highly-strung condition. Having read 
her account of what she calls the “threat” of science 
to religion in explaining more and more mental 
phenomena by godless hypotheses, and then having 
read the next sentence, “Further, brain surgery can 
already profoundly modify personality and patterns 
of behaviour; and psychiatry has begun to account 
for moral conviction in terms which make any deity 
superfluous .. . ”, I leaped to the quite unwarranted 
conclusion that she was prescribing a little modifica- 
tion along these lines for the Christians. Thank good- 
ness I was wrong. Mind you, I still don’t understand 
what the argument that leucotomy can eliminate 
religious emotion proves about God. Lesions to the 
brain can also reduce more ordinary human emotions, 
or destroy such functions as speech, but no one 
suggests that falling in love or carrying on a con- 
versation become thereby invalid.’-—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


APPEASEMENT THEN AND NOW 


Sirn.—None of your correspondence on Mr, Brian 
Inglis’s review of Mr. Macleod’s book on Neville 
Chamberlain has referred to his despair of any 
alternative to the Baldwin-Chamberlain Govern- 
ment’s policy. of appeasement. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Inglis weakens his case against the appeasement 
policy of the ‘National’ Governments by dismissing 
the ‘blind Left’ as hopelessly pacifist. Furthermore, 
Mr. Inglis cxonerates the Baldwin Government of 
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‘all the blame’ when he states: ‘His [Baldwin’s] 
evasiveness before the 1935 election can just be 
defended on the excuse that if the Conservatives had 
lost, the country would have been in an even worse 
pass under a—pacifist—Labour Government.’ 

In fact, the Labour Party contested the 1935 
general election on a programme of collective security 
based upon the foreign policy principles contained in 
the policy statement For Socialism and Peace. 
Furthermore, at its annual conference at Margate in 
1935, the Labour Party was virtually unanimous in 
its view that the obligation to support sanctions was 
an inescapable result of membership in the League 
of Nations and that a government which refused to 
meet this obligation had no business belonging to 
the League. By this decision, the Labour Party made 
it abundantly clear that it was determined to stand 
firmly by the policy to which it had been pledged 
since the Geneva Protocol (1924) and which it had 
subsequently reaffirmed in the statement For 
Socialism and Peace, in the resolutions of the 
Socialist and Trade Union Internationals and in the 
support which it had given to sanctions in the 
National Peace Ballot. 

Such a record provides no basis for the charge that 
a Labour government would have been ‘pacifist’ or 
‘that the country would have been in an even worse 
pass,’ 

ELAINE WINDRICH 
London, SW1 
* 


Sir,—I believe that utterances like the last para- 
graph of Mr. E. Goldsworthy’s letter in last week’s 
Spectator do more harm to the cause of nuclear dis- 
armament than much polemic from the opposing side. 
The question, as it presents itself to most serious 
people, is not whether the nuclear deterrent is the 
most practical way to avoid world Communism, but 
whether it is the most practical way to avoid the 
destruction of mankind in nuclear war. 

The view that it is, may well be mistaken; and 
certainly serious arguments can be advanced 
against it. But to set up, as so many disarmers do, 
the view which hardly anyone holds that the end of 
mankind would be preferable to some other disaster 
and to demolish this with ease and smugness, can only 
make the disarmers appear either as disingenuous or 
as silly as the most raucous militarist, and impede the 
efforts of doubtful and uncommitted people (such 
as myself) to consider their arguments seriously. 

PATRICK DU VAL 
Pym Gate, The Broad Walk, Northwood, 
Middlesex f 


THE MIND OF MRA 


Sir,—In his endeavour to give a comprehensive survey 
of the mind of Moral Re-Armament, Mr. Gascoigne 
has overlooked one very vital point. He does not 
mention either God or Jesus Christ, without whom it 
is quite impossible to understand MRA, for it stands 
or falls by a belief in God, by surrender of oneself to 
God, by daily contact with God and by obedience 
to the direction of God. It proclaims and demon- 
strates that the greatest power in the world today is 
the power of God at work in the human heart. With- 
out this MRA would be like a dead knight in armour, 
as Peter Howard puts it. Only God can change 
human nature and overcome the lustful passions of 
the human heart. This is the one hope that an end 
can be put to the corruption and violence that bedevil 
all human efforts to establish an era of unity and 
peace. The aim of MRA is to turn the world God- 
wards again and bring about the ‘greatest revolution 
of all time, whereby the Cross of Christ will trans- 
form the world.’ 

J. H. BARNES 
6 Springfield Place, Bath 


* 


Sir,—I have just read Bamber Gascoigne’s article, 
‘The Mind of MRA’ in your issue of December 8. 
Though I am in complete agreement with the feelings 
expressed, I think an important factor has$ been 
omitted. Surely the danger of MRA lies basically in 
the appeal of its propaganda to _ unhealthy 
emotionalism, disguised as an appeal to the intellect. 

RACHEL G, FISHER 
7 Warrington Crescent, W9 
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Sir,—Mr. Bamber Gascoigne takes nearly three pages 
of your issue in an effort to prove that MRA is 
naive. But if he thinks this, why take up so much 
time and effort to say so? The simple truth is that 
whatever he put down on paper, he knows that MRA 
is a mighty force at work in the world today and 
that ordinary people in their thousands are respond- 
ing to it as the one real positive alternative to the 
drift, chaos and cynicism that surround us. Mr. 
Gascoigne’s few buckets of cold water will not 
dampen the fire that burns in the hearts of the 
men and women from every continent who are com- 
mitted to bringing this answering ideology to their 
nations and the world. 

R. J. MARTIN 
12 Addison Grove, Chiswick, W4 


* 


Sir,—It must be news to many people that divorce, 
perversion and dishonesty are in truth only 
‘liberalism’ as your correspondent, Mr. Gascoigne, 
suggests. Isn’t it time that we woke up to the fact 
that such thinking has opened the door wide to 
corruption and an eventual takeover by Com- 
munism? This applies not just to Britain but to the 
nations of Africa and Asia that still look to us for 
a moral lead. 

L. F. P. FOX 
12a Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W1 


SHARE MY CHALICE 


Sir,—It is such letters as that of G. W. R. Thomson 
(November 17) that must make all true seekers of 
Christian unity almost despair. ‘Dissenters,’ he says, 
‘have no use or desire for sacraments and that is 
why they dissent. Before there can be inter- 
communion Protestant dissenters would have to 
accept the doctrines of original sin and the real 
presence: will they do that?’ Mr. Thomson has 
never taken the trouble to learn the barest facts 
about the history of English Dissent. Such bland 
and unforgivable ignorance, especially when it is 
combined with such patronising Pharisaism, is a 
greater hindrance to Christian union than the most 
obstinate theological barrier. 

GORDON K. HAWES 
228 Hangleton Road, Hove, 4 


* 


Sir,—However facetious Miss Monica Furlong’s 
article may have been, may an old attender of 
Dr. Hunkin’s lectures deplore even more the flip- 
pant answers of Mr. Montefiore and Professor 
Lampe, his theological successors at Gonville and 
Caius College? 

One is still more surprised at the Ely Professor's 
irresponsible statement that it is ‘usually better’ to 
avoid fornication. It is strange that so sacred a 
matter as intercommunion should be so defended. 

F. E. P. S. LANGTON 
30 Bourne Street, SW1 


A MINISTRY OF TOURISM? 


Sir,—I would take issue with Lord Altrincham over 
one point in his article on November 24. During the 
past academic year, as a recipient of a Fulbright grant 
to King’s College, London, I had occasion several 
times to experience the customs, facilities, etc., both 
at London Airport and the ocean terminal at South- 
ampton. The comparison of both these entry ppints 
with ours in the United States can only be most 
favourable. Indeed numerous other Americans have 
remarked to me of the remarkable and pleasing 
facilities at Southampton. Has Lord Altrincham had 
the opportunity to dock in Manhattan? If he has not 
yet encountered the dubious pleasure, I suggest that 
he fly over if the necessity for coming presents itself 
at all. 

Also, having been caught by your customs 
officials at London airport as I was returning from 
the Continent (and attempting to smuggle in an 
extra supply of American cigarettes), I can express 
only admiration for the British politeness these men 
expressed while confiscating my smokes. 

LYMAN ANDREWS, JR. 
University of California at Berkeley 
26334 Regent St., Berkeley 4, California, USA 
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Sir,—I sincerely pray there will never be a Minister 
for Tourism in any shape or form. The idea of 
inviting visitors to England with the sole aim of 
emptying their pockets is peculiarly sickening. And 
it is easy to imagine the awful consequences that 
might follow, the highlighting of all that is moribund 
and absurd and supposedly cute. Surely it is enough 
that overseas visitors should be courteously received, 
adequately informed and fully assisted. 

G. B. H. WIGHTMAN 
The Visitors’ Advice Centre, 53 Lowndes Square, 

SUI 


WALTER SCOTT 

Sir,—Professor Daiches in his review of my Scottish 
Literature and the Scottish People on November 24 
reiterated his favourite phrase about Scott being ‘a 
lover of the past and a believer in the present’ and 
actually supported this by dragging in the notorious 
‘gas at Abbotsford.’ Scott cou.d have electrified 
every room in his house but his writings would still 
show that he recoiled acutely from contemporary 
life. He regarded the early trade unions as a 
criminal conspiracy and thought their membership 
levies were for funds to subsidise armed plots. He 
could be bothered to write for the Edinburgh 
Annual Register only when the year’s events in- 
cluded juicy battles. These gratified his boyish- 
antiquarian taste for weapons and strategy, and 
reminded him of the stirring old days of jousts and 
Jacobitism (he thought the Forty-five the finest con- 
ceivable subject for a novelist!), whereas ‘corn bills 
and poor bills’ and ‘radical riots’ were beneath his 
notice. James Hogg, who knew him well, even 
suggests he was so embittered by the rise of 
democracy and the declining political power of the 
landed families that it hastened his death. 

To extend the argument to his fiction would take 
too long. But is it not remarkable that a ‘believer in 
the present’ should have set the great bulk of his 
work in the distant past, achieved excellence only in 
novels set in Scotland of the 1680s to 1740s, and 
lapsed into the piffling when he tackled contemporary 
life (in St. Ronan’s‘Well and The Antiquary)? 

All this is in my book, and to trot out the “gas at 
Abbotsford’ business as a counter to the real 
evidence is decidedly a bitty way of arguing—even, 
one might say, null. DAVID CRAIG 
Workers’ Educational Association, Dales Area, Y ork- 

shire North District, Site No. 7, Conan Gardens, 

Richmond, Yorkshire 


HOMOSEXUALS 

Sir.—One had hoped that mass prosecutions of 
homosexuals had ceased, but at the recent Notting- 
hamshire .Assizes twenty-three men (most of them 
stated to be of good character) were charged with 
offences involving: gross indecency. The sentences 
imposed varied from one to three years’ imprison- 
ment and one man of seventy was included in those 
sent to prison for a year. The offences came to 
light as the result of inquiries made in another case 
and not as the result of a complaint to the police. 
The judge described the house where many of the 
offences took place as ‘a moral plague spot’ and 
said that although many people considered this 
type of offence was not contagious, this case of 
‘moral leprosy’ indicated the reverse. 

When will it be realised that the present law 
creates ‘moral leprosy’ and ‘plague spots’? The 
furtive ‘activities of groups of homosexuals will 
most certainly not be stopped by witch hunts and 
prosecutions, as history has shown. There is a very 
good chance that if the Wolfenden Committee’s 
recommendations were to be accepted, male homo- 
sexuals in the country would soon come to behave 
as well as our Lesbians. 

It really cannot be expected that all the million 
or so male homosexuals in Britain can forever 
control their sex impulses, if they find willing part- 
ners; and indeed, the law apart, why should they? 

R. HAMILTON 
Nottingham 


ROAD SAFETY 

Sir,—The problem of road accidents is intensified at 
Christmas and a great responsibility rests upon every 
road-user. 
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Relatively small amounts of alcohol cause a 
deterioration in driving efficiency and increase 
appreciably the likelihood of accidents. Drink may 
make a person feel he is driving better, but he will, 
in fact, be driving less safely. Pedestrians under the 
influence of drink may also cause accidents. Make 
“None for the Road’ your Highway Code. 

JOHN HARRISON 
Organising Secretary, United Kingdom Alliance 
16 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 


MAN AND CAVEMAN 

Sir,—Alan Brien in his description of the Dordogne 
mentions the striking likeness of the village dogs to 
English foxhounds, and suggests that they ‘seem to 
have strayed from some Lakeland print of John 
Peel's hunt.’ 

Some years ago, while visiting this district, I was 
assured by a iocal inhabitant that the dogs were 
indeed of British descent, The Duke of Wellington 
on his way north from Spain was supposed to have 
left behind some of his hounds. It would be 
interesting to know whether there is any historical 
justification for this tale. Did the British Army have 
with it a pack or packs of hounds, and was its 
route through the valley of the Dordogne? 

T. EDWARDS 
18 Caroline Place, W2 


FIRST TERM 


Sir,—As a present pupil at Shrewsbury, I would 
question Mr, Richard Cobb’s description of his house 
as a ‘haven of liberalism’; and however true it might 
be of his house, it certainly is not true of the school 
as a whole. Perhaps a boarding school for adoles- 
cents can never be a haven of liberalism, but there 
are still restrictions which are unnecessary and in 
some cases harmful. Foremost of these is the system 
of fagging for prefects: this not only encourages 
intolerance, arrogance and lack of respect for others’ 
rights in the prefects but also creates artificial social 
barriers within houses, seriously limiting any 
individual's choice of companions, and in a few 
cases creates timid, frightened fags. Punishments are 
still in most cases unintelligent; beating by the house- 
master is the almost automatic punishment for any 
serious offence, and prefects, who can beat with the 
housemaster’s permission, may be less humane in 
their attitude to punishments than the masters. A 
liberal attitude to someone who does not like sport 
is hampered by compulsory football, by excessive 
reward for house and school games-players, by school 
sport appearing to be the focus of the school’s 
esprit de corps and finally by the necessity, for 
school prestige, of concentrating on a few sports and 
so discouraging others (e.g. tennis, rugger) .from 
becoming too popular. Then the Corps encourages 
passive obedience and unquestioning acceptance, with 
a disregard for the individual as an individual; 
hardly characteristics for a liberal institution to en- 
courage. Lastly there are many petty restrictions 
which are unnecessary for senior boys, such as not 
being able to go to a cinema or a public house or 
smoke a cigarette or take an evening off from work. 
Public schools have improved vastly since Mr. Cobb’s 
and Mr. Inglis’s days, and none can doubt the superb 
teaching and example for life of the masters, and 
the many and varied facilities they offer. But many 
changes must be made yet: in some cases they are 
in the process of arriving, but Mr, Cobb's praise is 
premature. This battle is not yet won. 

DAVID BROAD 


Severn Hill, The Schools, Shrewsbury 


HOUSING THE HOMELESS 


Sir,—There are now 3,000 homeless families in 
London and more than 1,000 children have had to be 
taken from their parents and put in institutions 
because they had nowhere to live. With the intention 
of expressing Christian concern and rousing the public 
conscience the Bishops of London and Southwark 
have organised a torchlight procession for next 
Sunday, December 17, which will leave St. Paul’s at 
3.45 p.m. and arrive at Southwark Cathedral at 4.20 
p.m. where carols will be sung. The Bishops feel that 
‘only if public opinion is really convinced that some- 
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thing must be done can the authorities, who are 
doing their best, feel that they have the necessary 
backing for the urgent measures which are required.” 
They are hoping that as many people as possible will 
join the procession. 

MONICA FURLONG 
107 Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip 


CHRIST-MASS OR EX-MASS? 
Sir,—Ultimate nerve-twanger for Molly Bishop. 
Seen in a wool shop on the Tottenham Court Road: 
“A Merry Knit-mass.’ 
J. ROGER BAKER 
78 St. Peter's Street, Islington, NI 
PS: Done in cotton wool blobs, of course. 


FUND FOR EAST AFRICA 


Sir,—May I seek your readers’ support for the 
special Fund that has been opened to help the 
people of East Africa, where several simultaneous 
emergencies are causing human suffering on an 
unprecedented scale? 

Five hundred thousand Africans face starvation 
in Kenya as a result of drought and floods. A 
similar number are affected by famine in Tangan- 
yika. At the same time, thousands of displaced 
Ruanda tribesmen are pouring into Urundi, the 
Congo, Tanganyika and Uganda. In each case 
British-administered territories are involved; the fact 
that they are near to independence neither makes 
things easier for them nor lessens our responsi- 
bility. 

All this adds up to a claim on our compassion 
that cannot be ignored. Official aid has not proved 
adequate to meet the situation, and the Oxford 
Committee for Famine . Relief feels justified in 
taking the unusual step of opening a special Fund 
for East Africa. Stopgap help amounting to over 
£30,000 has already been sent by Oxfam to the 
troubled areas, but available funds are now 
exhausted, so that it is mecessary to appeal 
urgently to all who believe that human beings must 
not be allowed to starve. Reliable channels for 
distributing food exist. Money is needed to buy food, 
to meet distribution costs (in some places American 
surplus food is at the ports) and to provide seed 
that will secure the next harvest and thus end the 
famines. Donations, large or small, may be 
addressed to me at the address below. 

WILLIAM HAYTER 
East Africa Fund, 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 
17 Broad Street, Oxford 


WAR ON WANT 


Sir,—Twice within one year famine has afflicted the 
peoples of Africa, revealing the thinness of the 
margin between survival and starvation for those 
living on the wrong side of the hunger line. Before 
crisis strikes yet another area, may we appeal to your 
readers at this season of giving to band together for the 
adoption of ‘direct aid’ and ‘person to person’ pro- 
jects—the gifts which have life within them for those 
who have never had it so bad. 

Such a project might be the erection of a well—clear 
water leading to better crops, better health, and so to 
education and community life—a pattern to be found 
all over India. It might be the endowment of a 
scholarship enabling the blind farmer to be trained in 
agriculture and so take his place on the family farm. 
It might be the supply of sandals enabling lepers to 
cross the thorny ground and so receive the 
sulphone treatment which today can affect a cure. 

Such gifts are not charity: they are the first step 
enabling impoverished and undernourished peoples 
to struggle to full independence, and so to the 
development of their own culture and pattern of 
civilisation. If adopted on a sufficiently large scale 
these gifts must inevitably have their impact on 
governments, and so set in motion the large-scale 
planning—roads, railways, dams, engineering works, 
which can wipe out poverty and bring fullness of life 
to this planet. 

OLWEN BATTERSBY 
Research and Field Worker 


War On Want, 9 Madeley Road, W5 
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AUSTRALIA IS A NATION WITH 
A FAST GROWING POPULATION 


Already 103 million, if present trends continue, it will be nearly 
13 million people in ten years’ time. And more than half of these will 
be under 30 years of age. 

Growth has brought prosperity and high living standards. Australians 
have a personal disposable income of £352 compared with £293 in the 
United Kingdom. Australians use about 800,000 tons of paper and 
paper products a year. And over the next ten years consumption is 
expected to increase by 50 per cent. 

The Reed Paper Group finds itself well placed to seize both present 
and future opportunities. The Reed Australian partner, Reed Paper 
Products Pty. Limited, has factories strategically placed to supply the 
ever-increasing needs of the booming sub-continent. 





The new Reed partnership in Australia is typical of the global 
pattern of expansion which the Reed Group is undertaking. A 
£37 million transaction last year brought three Canadian companies— 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper Co. Ltd., 
and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co.—into the Group. Other additions 
include a £2} million pulp and paper mill, under construction i 
Norway, and in Italy, in partnership with one of Italy’s most progressive 
organisations, the Group has acquired a leading packaging company 
and is building a carton board mill. 

To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its vast 
technical, research and production experience. Each member company, 
for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local conditions and 
markets. 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four main 
trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the Commonwealth, 
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An Australian country town—quielt today, but likely to emergeinthe nextten ye 

as a bustling. shopping centre. The Reed Paper Group, through its Australiar 
partner, Reed Paper Products Pty. Limited, is ideally placed ‘down-under’ where 
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the dynamic growth in self-service marketing Is producing a packaging rev 


the European Free Trade Area and the Common Market. The next For a copy of “Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of the activities 
few years will see new enterprises started and existing projects developed of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:— 

further as part of the Group’s efforts to diversify its activities in this Reed Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, 
ountry and all over the world. New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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Send for the Managers 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Cromwell at Drogheda. 
(Leatherhead.) — Crit- 
ic’s Choice. (Vaude- 
ville.\—The Removal. 
(In-Stage.) 

In a ‘Symposium on the 

Future of the Theatre,’ 

held in Bath three weeks 

ago, a very dynamic 
woman, Miss Hazel Vin- 
|} }) cent Wallace, joined 
forces with John Fer- 
nald, the principal of 

RADA, in emphasising the need for a scheme 
to train young theatre managers. They pointed 
out that whereas actors, directors and set- 
designers pride themselves on their professional- 
ism, people tend to think of a theatre manager's 
job as a suitable occupation for someone retired 
from, or unsuccessful in, some other branch of 
the theatre. Fernald and Miss Vincent Wallace, 
each of them surprised and delighted to find 
an ally, are now apparently planning some cam- 
paign together. 

Meanwhile, there have recently been various 
letters in The Stage suggesting that local authori- 
ties might be ready to spend more on the arts 
if somebody would show them how best to do so. 
There is certainly room for expansion, since at 
the moment they are spending just one- 
sixtieth of the amount they were empowered 
to give to the arts by Aneurin Bevan’s Local 
Government Act of 1948. But if this birth of a 
genuine subsidy for the arts is really just round 
the corner, a new race of super-managers in the 
repertory theatres will be the midwives we need. 

Miss Vincent Wallace is herself the manager 
of the Leatherhead repertory theatre. During 
ten years of very hard work she has built up a 
regular audience for weekly rep and has been 
able gradually to raise the standard of plays 
which she presents—by slipping more and more 
serious plays into what was originally a safe 
‘commercial’ diet. I went down to Leatherhead 
partly to see what she has done and partly 
because Sir Donald Wolfit was appearing in 
a play by a new author, Ian Rodger. I 
found an almost ideal local theatre. Beneath 
the auditorium are two large and comfortable 
club-rooms where members of the Green Room 
Club (annual subscription only 10s.) meet to 
eat and drink either before or after the play. 
This theatre seems to have the amenities of 
the Mermaid, plus that enviable sense of owner- 
ship by the audience which can only be achieved 
by a local theatre or else by a strongly com- 
mitted theatre. 

The play, Cromwell at Drogheda, focuses on 
Cromwell’s conscience before and after his 
massacre of the Irish town. He is already 
haunted by the image of the dead king, demand- 
ing to know where the bloodshed ends; and he 
is disgusted by the relish with which his 
colleagues embrace the idea of the fire and sword 
of righteousness purifying a wicked land. After 
the massacre his doubts and disgust have grown 





deeper. Even this gruesome incident appears, in 
the despatches sent to London by a member of 
the committee, as a necessary and honourable 
undertaking. 

Ian Rodger skilfully uses echoes of the fervent 
and Biblical language of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He writes with intelligence and a certain 
richness—the big speech in which Cromwell 
describes his own sense of mission is mag- 
nificent. The flesh of his play is admirable, but 
it lacks bones, bones which would be provided 
by some stronger action. Cromwell’s doubts are 
expressed instead of dramatised; before and 
after the massacre his conscience indulges in 
strip-tease where it should, in drama, be raped. 
But even with this handicap Sir Donald’s Crom- 
well, growling his words from the bottom of his 
soul, is impressive. And there is a most delicate 
performance by Polly Adams as an Irish peasant 
girl. 

Critic’s Choice opens on a breakfast scene. 
Father, a theatre critic, says that in his paper 
there’s a story about a swimmer whose grease 
made him so slippery that they couldn’t pull 
him into the boat when he collapsed. Mother 
says that in hers a woman called Triplet has had 
quadruplets. Between them, armed with suitable 
quips, sits the critic’s precocious son. The 
evening continues for the most part on this 
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level of entertainment with occasional drastic 
plunges into pools of moralising. The critic’s 
choice is whether or not to write a scathing 
notice of his wife’s outrageously bad play—a 
completely hypothetical dilemma, since no paper 
would allow a man to review his wife’s play, 
But then neither, one hopes, would a paper em- 
ploy a critic who arrived at first nights armed 
with one pocketful of enthusiastic epigrams and 
another of damning ones. Ian Carmichael and 
Muriel Pavlow lead the revels. 

At In-Stage, the tiny theatre in the British 
Drama League building in Fitzroy Square, 
Charles Marowitz is presenting two of his own 
plays. Each of them concerns people’s reactions 
to their sense of futility and to death, the final 
futility. In the shorter play, Mort and Levy, 
death is one half of a music-hall double act. 
The idea of human beings avoiding the thought 
of death by indulging in a whirl of jokes and 
patter is a good one, but it remains only an idea. 
In The Removal the fell sergeant turns up as a 
removals man with instructions to collect the 
newly married but decidedly elderly hero. The 
reaction of the couple to this threat makes an 
excellent short play, funny, intelligent, well 
written and ten times better, for example, than 
Edward Albee’s recent sub-lonesco piece at thé 
Court, The American Dream. The plays can be 
seen on Sunday evenings, and are extremely 
well performed by a company of professionals 
who devote their weekends to In-Stage. Maro- 
witz is now trying to raise £25,000 to build a 
small but properly equipped experimental 
theatre in London, 


Without Principles 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


wy THE opportunism which eats 
like a canker at the heart of 
wee Strauss’s genius is summed up 
ju in two incidents recounted, not 
without relish, in Friedelind 
2 Wagner’s remarkable book The 
» Royal Family of Bayreuth. The 
4 first tells of Strauss cabling to 
the Festspielhaus to offer his services as con- 
ductor, a few hours after Toscanini had 
torn up his contract on learning that the manage- 
ment, under Nazi pressure, had banned Jewish 
musicians. The second concerns a letter (dis- 
covered by the Nazis) to his Jewish librettist 
Stefan Zweig, in which Strauss frankly expressed 
his contempt for the idiocy of all racialist 
theories. 

He simply did not care either way; and his 
music, despite its great qualities, and whether 
one happens to like it or not, is just that—the 
music of a man without principles. In the crisis 
which overcame Western music with the gradual 
dissolution of tonality (a crisis making it neces- 
sary for a composer to expend much labour of 
spirit on determining what sort of music to write 
before he ever begins to write it) Strauss did not 
have the integrity to create a style that was both 
personal and. pure. 

With all his audacity he lacked, as an artist, 






the courage to throw over his inheritance and 
take to the wilderness, like the mendicant 
Stravinsky (a composer born perhaps with a less 
abundant talent). With all his energy and clever- 
ness he did not have the strength of intellect to 
reshape the old in a new way, as Schoenberg did. 
Born ten years before Schoenberg and eighteen 
years before Stravinsky, he toyed with both 
tradition and modernism, too weak to defend 
the one, too pleasure-loving to embrace the other, 
and in the end able only to live off accumulated 
wealth and decorate the scene with his personality. 
In the twentieth century that is not enough for a 
great composer. In this sense only is it puritanical 
to object to Strauss’s music: not because the 
works he wrote are often lush and luxuriant in 
style and texture, but because he failed to be 
true to his talent. With him, the musical question 
is a moral question. 

The opportunism of Strauss’s nature is clearly 
shown in The Correspondence of Richard Strauss 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, of which an Eng- 
lish version has lately appeared (Collins, 63s.). 
Quite apart from any parti pris, and whether or 
not you are interested in Strauss and the problems 
of opera, this is a superb book, as instructive and 
satisfying as anything that has come out on a 
musical subject for years, as absorbing as a novel, 
and worth every penny of its price. To read it is 
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to be caught up completely in the details, artistic 
and personal, of their collaboration, the mercurial 
yet at the same time solid relationship between the 


proud, nervous, passionate, withdrawn, penetrat- 


ing, impulsive, fastidious, magnificently impres- 
sive, intensely attractive Hofmannsthal (sure of 
his creative judgment yet needing the reassurance 
of Strauss’s ‘good, kind’ letters, putting out feelers 
towards personal contact but ready to take 
affront at the hint of a liberty) and the robust, 
enthusiastic, rash, shrewd, touchy, sensible and 
no less‘splendidly human Strauss. To read it is 
also to see Hofmannsthal time and again almost 
putting his finger on Strauss’s weakness without 
realising it. 

In a fascinating series of letters which plot the 
genesis and growth of Ariadne and Die Frau ohne 
Schatten and form the core of the book, we watch 
Hofmannsthal’s hypersensitive antennae, at first 
perceptive of everything except the nature of 
Strauss’s music, creeping towards the apprehen- 
sion of the truth. In 1912, after six years of 
partnership, he can still speak of ‘those of 
our subjects . . . which treat of purification, of 


a Goethean atmosphere ...in which your 
profound understanding has given me infinite 
satisfaction” . . . and of ‘those massive, 


grandiose, wholly compelling qualities which 
chiefly distinguish you from every other living 
composer.’ And in the same year, expressing sur- 
prise that Strauss should find it hard to set to 
music the character of Joseph in the ballet 
Josephslegende—Strauss had written: ‘Well, 
maybe there’s a pious tune for good boy Joseph 
lying about in some atavistic recess of my 
appendix’—he can reply: 
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The way you describe it, as the ‘chaste’ Joseph 
for whom a pious tune must be found, this 
character bores me too and I should be equally 
unable to find music for it. As I see him, you 
would have to look for the music not in some 
atavistic recess of your appendix, but in the 
purest region of your brain, where the imagina- 
tion soars to the heights, to the pure, clear air 
of mountain . glaciers, to keen, absolute intel- 
lectual freedom—a region to which I know, you 
readily and easily soar. 

‘What is best in our relation, wrote Hofmann- 
sthal, ‘[is] our mutual sincerity.” It is this quality 
that makes the peculiar interest of these wonder- 
ful letters. Whenever Strauss misunderstood the 
point Hofmannsthal would reply with long, lucid 
statements of belief which are among the finest 
artistic documents of our time (equally, Strauss’s 
admirable good sense was of great service to 
Hofmannsthal). In a memorable letter he spelled 
out the meaning of Ariadne after Strauss had 
asked for ‘something more soaring—Freude 
schéner Gétterfunke’ in the libretto at the end 
of the work. Gradually he came half to see that 
one of Strauss’s besetting sins was what Busoni 
called a ‘facility for spreading out what is small.’ 
He had calculated that Der Rosenkavalier should 
be only half as long as Die Meistersinger: ‘unless 
the music spreads itself very much at some point 
or other, each act ought to take three-quarters of 
an hour.’ Seven years later, in a letter which was 
never sent, he exclaimed in irritation that the 
chorus of Faninal’s servants in Act 2 

was written to be rattled off in burlesque 
fashion, i.e., in the transparent Offenbach style; 
what you did was to smother it with heavy 


music and so utterly destroy the purpose of 
the words .. . similarly at the end of Act 1. 
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Out of the footmen who turn up one after, 
another . . . you have made a sort of ‘brief 
chorus of huntsmen, which always strikes one 
as quite terrible at this juncture. 
Of a passage in Die Frau ohne Schatten he 
writes: 

Are we really to have yet another spinning 
out of the original passage? More and more! 
Must that be? My dear Dr. Strauss! However 
grand and beautiful this melody in E flat major 
is sure to be, do think about it twice! 
Remember our talks; remember the conversa- 
tion we had in the park at Versailles, when you 
coined that striking simile of the magnifying 
cow’s eye! 

Hofmannsthal never ceased to admire Strauss, 
for his genius and for the human qualities that 
complemented his own; and though he came to 
appreciate that ‘the great danger of your life, to 
which you surrender and from which you try 
to escape in almost periodic cycles, is a neglect 
of all the higher standards of intellectual exis- 
tence,’ he never realised its full implications. 
Did Hofmannsthal, then, lead the -bourgeois 
Strauss astray with his subtle refinements? | 
think not, on balance. Although he misjudged 
Strauss in supposing that his music could ever 
inhabit the lofty regions of the third act of Die 
Frau ohne Schatten, in general his influence 
worked on what was best in Strauss’s artistic 
nature. It was his own weaknesses that prevented 
Strauss from taking the path Hofmannsthal 
pointed out for him and he himself wished to 
take. He was always wanting to become the 
Offenbach of the twentieth century. But his in- 
heritance stood in his way. Again and again such 
and such a work was to be ‘my last romantic 
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Self-Made Men 


When it is said of someone that he is a ‘self-made 
man’, it means he has risen from humble begin- 
nings. But the truth is we are a// self-made, with 


great or disastrous results. 


Many people who have won eminence for 
themselves in the process have found daily in 
THe TIMES a first-rate partner. For while it is 


at his job, THE Tres broadens his horizon. 
Through its regular reading, he makes himself, 
in the truest sense, a ‘man of the world’.* 


There is indeed perhaps no greater help to 


excellent that anyone should make himself good 


Read THE TIMES 








your advancement than the wide and sharply- 
focused view of events which THE Times affords 
you each morning. 


*THE TIMES misses nothing that ought not 


als 
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to be missed. Yet it never assumes you have 
time to waste. Foreign news, politics, legal 
and city affairs, arts, sport are all presented 
with balance and authority. 
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opera.’ ‘I promise you I have definitely stripped 
off the Wagnerian musical armour.’ Yet when the 
next work came, it was Wagner just the same. 
What happened to him when his better half was 
dead may be seen in The Silent Woman, a vapid 
piece of post-Wagnerian fa-la-la with libretto 
by Zweig which has been showing at Covent 
Garden. One can see that a conductor should 
be tempted to conduct it, and the best part of 
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the performance has been the beautifully fluent 
and sensitive playing of the orchestra under 
Rudolf Kempe. But it is a pity that in its first 
serious attempt to extend the German repertory 
the management chose an opera which exposes 
so many of its composer’s faults—the ‘coldness,’ 
the spinning out, the smothering, the soaring, 
the technique purring to no artistic purpose— 
and so few of his indisputable human virtues. 


Leanings 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Acapulco Film Festival. 
c —The Innocents. (Carl- 
ton.) 

ACAPULCO’s’~ Resefia 
mundial de los festivales 
cinematograficos is a 
round-up business, like 
the autumn festival’ in 
London, at which prize- 
winning films from the 
other festivals of the 
year are shown. The only 
award is the André 
Bazin prize, given by the jury of Fipresci (inter- 
national federation of film journalists). This time 
the jury was divided between the year’s two 
sharply contrasted essays in high mannerism, 
French and Italian style—Resnais’s L’ Année der- 

niére a Marienbad and Antonioni’s La Notte. 
Both are already loaded down with laurels 
and speculation; and both, it must be confessed, 
had the audience in transports of giggles, weari- 
ness and exasperation. Both will be seen in this 
country and both will be regarded as examples 
of national as well as personal idiosyncrasy so 
characteristically French or Italian that they 
arouse a sigh of complacent recognition, Resnais’s 
film having all the ornateness, the preciosity, the 


kind of jewelled stiffness one expects (naively 
perhaps) from the French, Antonioni’s all the 
familiar Italian air of gloom, modernity and 
physical charm in the widest sense. 

Resnais’s film, with its script by Robbe-Grillet, 
with its shuttling in time, its complex—in fact, 
quite literally inexplicable—action, its stillness 
and obscurity, its air of metaphysical melodrama, 
its obsession (like Hiroshima Mon Amour) with 
memory, dream and horror, makes almost too 
obvious the comparison with present-day French 
writing; and any discussion of it becomes so 
literary that inevitably you are off the cinema 
in no time. Italian writing being less well known 
here, it isn’t as obvious that Antonioni’s film 
is, in form, exactly like one kind of present-day 
Italian fiction (Ennio Flaiano, one of his co- 
scriptwriters in the film, is among its main 
exponents). The novelist takes a slice of Italian 
society—typically, it is upper-middle-intellectual, 
shading off into spivvery, big business or mere 
worldliness—and watches it for an hour, a day, 
a week, in characteristic behaviour. Nothing 
much happens in the way of outward action, 
but through the facts and figures of everyday life, 
including all the detail of clothes, artefacts, 
fashion in talk and thought, tastes and so on, a 
way of life, a state of the soul, emerges. 
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This is precisely Antonioni’s technique in Lg 
Notte: he has filmed as innumerable novelists 
have been writing, has caught a phase, a moment, 
in present-day Italian society with perfect and 
sobering accuracy, diagnosing in an oblique sort 
of way, never concluding, never laying down the 
law, leaving us to make what we can of it, above 
all understating his case and thus making a 
goggle-eyed view of the same sort of world like 
La Dolce Vita seem a peepshow. But Resnais’s 
film is the more literary, leans the more heavily on 
its script, is unthinkable without Robbe-Grillet, 
Antonioni has simply taken a literary form and 
used it cinematically, with his extraordinary 
visual power to make a human point with places, 
buildings, light. 


After these, in quality and size, undoubtedly 
came the Japanese entries, with a grindingly 
slow but, in the end, intense and impressive 
documentary, Kaneto Shindo’s The Naked 
Island, and Kon Ichikawa’s brilliant but un- 
speakable film about the Japanese retreat in 
1945, Fire on the Plain. Of the rest, Germany, 
the US, Mexico, Russia and the Argentine were 
all pretty feebly represented, and our own best 
entry, Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
seemed to lose about two-thirds of itself when 
flatfootedly subtitled, besides being almost unin- 
telligible—even Americans, if they knew any 
Spanish, tried to get help from the subtitles. 
With luck and lots of patience (an hour’s wait 
after the time announced wasn’t at all unusual) 
you could see a number of films not competing 
in the festival itself, the most impressive of which 
has turned up in London meanwhile during the 
Polish Week at the Curzon, Jerzy Kawalero- 
wicz’s Mother Joan of the Angels, a scalp- 
crawling piece of bravura about demonic 
possession seen through post-Freudian eyes. 


From which it is a short leap home to Jack 
Clayton’s The Innocents (‘A’ certificate). Room 
at the Top suggested the kind of route Clayton 
might follow, but this new film shows he has no 
intention of sticking to any one way of filming. 
From Braine to James yawn such vast gaps of 
temperament, age, style and outlook that you 
wonder how Clayton has got inside James’s skin 
enough to make you feel him, not so much in the 
dialogue (though that, by William Archibald, 
Truman Capote and John Mortimer, is extremely 
and quite unobtrusively good), as visually, ina 
walk, a movement, a hand, the light, the cur- 
tains shuffling, everything before you in its 
mannered, secret and alarming way. 


The film combines ghosts, possession, voices, 
bumps in the night, candles snuffed by invisible 
breath—what pitfalls!—and an understanding 
of the governess’s state of mind that extends 
without distorting James. Deborah Kerr has 
never done better: I would almost say I didn’t 
know she could give a performance of such 
power. My only criticism is that she is made to 
appear rather too unbalanced from the first: it 
unwinds the pressure if you start thinking she 
may be, after all, too much of a visionary, of 
a wild woman, herself. Or should she be? As 
in Mother Joan, what is mainly haunting is the 
effects of subject on object and vice versa; of 
the soul on the physical world, of frustration and 
sensuality on things apparently normal and 
innocent. 
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Anglo-Christian Attitudes 


By SIMON RAVEN 


HE British public, as Wilde observed, is never 

more ridiculous than when engaged in one 
of its periodical fits of morality. Yet what is one 
to think when one is faced, not, so to speak, 
with a passing tantrum, but with one hundred 
years Of unrelaxed religious and moral en- 
thusiasm? For this is what confronts you if you 
consider the history of our island from, let us 
say, the year 1790. So sustained an effort can 
scarcely be called ridiculous, has indeed a claim 
to be called heroic. Perhaps I am safest in saying 
that, like all forlorn hopes, it was a mixture of 
the two, and will commend itself to history as 
at once grim, dotty, brave, inspired and _ ulti- 
mately futile; more interesting, and certainly 
more attractive, for the men who led it than 
for the cause it served. And yet—time after time 
one asks oneself—why? Why, after three genera- 
tions of scepticism, laughter and sweet reason, 
after the clarity of Hume, the engaging worldli- 
ness of Gibbon, the acid good sense of Lord 
Chesterfield, did obsession, guilt and zealotry, 
those rampant poltergeists of Pauline conjur- 
ing, come to trouble the peaceful drawing-rooms 
once more? 

Mr. Ford K. Brown, who is somewhat equivo- 
cal both in style and in attitude, is more con- 
cerned with the who and the how of Evangeli- 
calism than with the what or the why.* In so far 
as the latter detain him, he postulates a growing 
public dissatisfaction, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with everything from juvenile prostitu- 
tion to the coarse manners of clergymen. Given 
Wilberforce and Hannah More to canalise and 
exploit this, given the half-idiot Duke of 
Gloucester (Silly Billy) to lend respectability to 
the enterprise, and the contest was on. But so 
far Mr. Brown has explained very little. Did 
Wilberforce, one wonders, express or dictate 
the sentiments of the time? How far was this 
alleged dissatisfaction, in high places or low, 
really there already, and how far was it Wilber- 
force’s, or Mrs. More’s, creation? (It can hardly 
have been Silly Billy’s.) But if Mr. Brown, per- 
haps wisely, is disinclined to speculate on such 
matters, he does point out that Wilberforce’s 
methods, unlike Wesley’s, were by no means 
wholly spiritual, that Wilberforce was ready to 
use such expedients, despised by Wesley, as ver- 
bal evasion, snob-appeal, flattery of conservative 
and rentier interests, and, in the last resort, sheer 
hard cash, in order to bring the Kingdom of 
God to the public notice. Result: Wilberforce 
succeeded on a far wider front than Wesley 
could ever have manned, and the triumph 
is seen as depending not only on the efficacy 
of the Holy Spirit but also on pounds sterling, 
strawberry leaves and sound pragmatic abilities. 

In any case, the idea had caught on, and no- 
Where more strongly than among the emerging 
middle class which, unsure of its worldly title, 
Was eager to avail itself of supernal sanctions. 
Faith, chastity, prudence, sobriety—there were 


* FATHERS OF THE VICTORIANS: THE AGE OF 
WiLBerForce. By Ford K. Brown. (C.U.P., 55s.) 


by now recommendations which must be ac- 
cepted, however reluctantly, in the highest 
circles of society. And, of course, such virtues 
must be passed on to the children of the new 
estate. The problem was to find the right for- 
mula; for there was something unbalanced, not 
to say hysterical, about Evangelicalism which 
excited as much mistrust in a hard-headed middle 
class as it did, for less creditable reasons, among 
an intransigent aristocracy. But the problem, 
afier all, was not insoluble; Wilberforce himself, 
with his insistence on practical tactics, had given 
the hint, and Dr. Thomas Arnold, who disliked 
introversion and appreciated intellect, was quick 
to take it. 

How Arnold tamed Evangelicalism and turned 
it, from a kind of primitive moral blockbuster, 
into a precise instrument of education is admir- 
ably, if rather repetitively, explained by Mr. 
David Newsome.{ The first two of Mr. New- 
some’s four long essays deal with the Arnoldian 
aims and methods and their subsequent applica- 
tion by his fervent friend and imitator, James 
Prince Lee: the third with the schoolboy 
embodiment of Arnold’s and Lee’s ideal in Martin 
Benson, the son of Lee’s favourite pupil: and the 
last with the decline of the ideal into the good- 
form ethos of the stiff upper lip. The ideal of 
‘Godliness and Good Learning, to which 
Mr. Newsome introduces us at the beginning 
of his book, turns out to insist on ‘intel- 
lectual toughness, moral earnestness and 
deep spiritual conviction’; to enjoin an adult 
seriousness in all affairs whatever, yet not to 
eschew lively and improving pleasures (nature 
rambles being highly commended); to purvey a 
wide academic syllabus, if with little regard to 
ihe natural sciences; to make some allowance 
for the levity of infants; to encourage social 
responsibility, gentlemanly conduct and, not 
least, masculine loyalties and friendships; and 
to preach the great joy of work properly under- 
taken (under God, of course) and well completed 
(to His greater glory). 

The trouble was that little room remained for 
human frailty; nor is this fact lost even on the 
admiring Mr. Newsome, who quietly prepares 
us for things to go wrong and is coolly amused 
when the old Adam raises his head—or rather 
several heads, these belonging to ‘the intensely 
aristocratic Wellington governors who appeared 
to view with indifference—and even with amuse- 
ment—the presence in the school of boys 
who had had carnal knowledge of a girl of 
fourteen.” But this is to anticipate. For a long 
while all went well. James Prince Lee, the 
darling of Trinity, Cambridge, passed several 
edifying years with Arnold at Rugby, went on, 
primed with the ideal and Arnold’s blessing, to 
be headmaster of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and there cropped his mantle 
firmly on Edward White Benson, later Arch- 


+ GODLINESS AND GooD LEARNING: FOUR STUDIES 
IN A VICTORIAN IDEAL. By David Newsome. (Mur- 
ray, 28s.) 
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bishop of Canterbury. It is only in 1850 that we 
feel the first chill in the air; for Prince Lee had 
now some years since sent Benson into the world 
and himself become Bishop of Manchester; and 
from the first his ministration had been a con- 
spicuous failure. Failure? A man who pre- 
ferred the Greek Testament to anything in 
Attic, who was assiduous in prayer and never 
even went for a walk without there was a church 
or a rare flower at the end of it? Well, quite so, 
but perhaps if he could have been just a 
little more tolerant of other people’s~ short- 
comings. .. . 

And then the chill in the air becomes icy. 
E. W. Benson's eldest son, Martin, the 
‘exemplar, as Mr. Newsome calls him, of the 
ideal, but by nature a spontaneous, intelligent 
and happy little boy, is overwhelmed by the 
weight of parental ordinance and dies of menin- 
gitis—dies, in fact, of a surfeit of Godliness and 
Good Learning, which had broken his heart and 
smashed his brain. His father wrote a journal 
and a poem, either of which I defy anyone to 
read without tears, but it was too late; com- 
pounding for his guilt by treating his other 
children more leniently, he was rewarded by 
seeing them become, respectively, don, novelist, 
Papist and madwoman, so possibly he was too 
late even with them. 

The ideal, then, killed littke Martin Benson, 
just as years ago it had broken Arthur Clough, 
and everywhere others beside Archbishop Ben- 
son were reading the writing on the wall. In a 
fascinating final essay, Mr. Newsome tells how 
the ideal of ‘Godliness and Good Learning’ was 
allowed to degenerate into the cult of ‘Godliness 
and Manliness,’ in which the old fiery pieties of 
intellect and endeavour were replaced by the 
safer shibboleths of team games and the house 
spirit. For had not Arnold himself schooled 
Thomas Hughes as well as Dean Stanley? And 
Hughes believed, for all his love of the Doctor, 
in straight bats and neat pairs of fists, in lithe 
figures and cold baths. So did Warre of Eton, 
so did Thring of Uppingham, so, even, did 
William Cory (though he at least may have 
had his motives rather mixed). The old 
way had been for the few, they thought; 
and hoping to make the many pure and ‘manly’ 
(still under God, of course) through honest sport, 
they succeeded merely in dedicating all to the 
pursuits of children. The fundamental porten- 
tousness of Evangelicalism had led, in the fullness 
of time, to the fundamental frivolity of the 
changing-room. 

And in a way it was just as well. The old rule 
had been for the sons of Titans, not of mere 
sober citizens. Middle-class parents had never 
wanted anything quite so formidable for their 
children even when they were most in need of 
confidence and moral support; and by the end 
of the century they no longer needed either. ‘“God- 
liness and Manliness’ had brought things down to 
a natural, a popular level—that of the evening 
hymn after the well-fought game of footer—and 
would provide an altogether more suitable intro- 
duction, whether to the mess or the counting 
house. A characteristic compromise had been 
achieved; and while we may regret the resulting 
contempt of intellectual matters, we may observe, 
with Mr. Newsome, the merits of the correspond: 
ing indifference to spiritual ones. Where there 
was no longer strong feeling, there could wo 
longer be interference or persecution, so that the 
agnostic, the rational infidel, was now free once 
more to get on with his work in peace. ‘Godliness 
and Manliness’ was doomed to decline, not only 
into heartiness, but also into unbelief; but that is 
another story. 
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Season in Hell 


Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Planta- 
tion, 1838-39. By Frances Anne Kemble. 
Edited by John A. Scott. (Cape, 36s.) 


THE introduction of an American ‘candid out- 
sider’ into a confusing and possibly corrupt 
Europe was a favourite fictional strategy of 
American writers as various as Twain and 
James. But in 1838 a real confrontation of a 
reverse kind took place. A _ beautiful, well- 
educated actress, the finest product of what was 
best in English society and thought in the early 
nineteenth century, found herself immersed in 
an American nightmare: Fanny Kemble 
visited a Southern plantation in the unpleasant 
role of the planter’s wife. And what she wrote 
is memorable not only as a vivid detailed 
picture of that incredible society, not only as 
the most coolly argued, most tellingly substan- 
tiated, least hysterical indictment of slavery that 
society ever provoked, but also as a superb 
demonstration of her own human and intel- 
fectual qualities—qualities which for her meant 
civilisation and progress, qualities which it cost 
her her husband and children, her personal com- 
fort, to uphold. This book is more than a col- 
lection of invaluable contemporary snapshots— 
though it is that; it is the rare testament of a 
just, inquiring eye and a generous, analytic mind 
coupled with a habit of compassion which no 
sophistries could distract and no sentimentality 
debase. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe had to turn Uncle Tom 
into a saint to get people to weep over his 
crucifixion. Fanny Kemble saw no saints: she 
saw more—the available facts and the actual 
horror. The most telling aspect of the book is 
the contrast between the virtues of the prose and 
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the viciousness of the things the prose describes. 
Fanny Kemble’s values could perhaps have only 
been professed with such Johnsonian confidence 
and dignity before the Industrial Revolution had 
endowed England with its own ‘slave’ popula- 
tion. For Fanny Kemble believed steadfastly in 
the moral benefits of labour: she upheld the 
Northern virtues of energy and enterprise 
against the indolence, sloth and recklessness of 
the South. She saw that ‘as long as labour is 
considered the disgraceful portion of slaves’ the 
white Southerners would never emerge from 
their mire of degradation, that the scorn of work 
produced only a festering idleness of which 
cruelty and spiritual corruption were the in- 
evitable flowers. 


She believed in self-government, not in the 
despotic government of others: she preferred 
the challenges of freedom to the illusory com- 
forts of feudalism: she advocated an ideal of 
justice in place of fitful patronage. A true pro- 
testant, she put self-respect above all else and 
blamed the Southern whites for robbing the 
negroes of this inestimable quality. Wherever 
she went she tried to instruct the slaves in 
cleanliness, but repelled as she was by all the 
dirt, ignorance and squalor she always blamed 
the institution of slavery and was never tempted 
into that vicious lie which maintains that moral 
depravity is inherent in a race. And this 
required courage—for it meant blaming her 
husband: more, it meant blaming herself. She 
did not shirk the accusation. 


So much is in the prose: what of the scenes? 
The working conditions, the ordained punish- 
ments, the meagre rations of the slaves; their 
filthy hovels, their inferno-like hospitals, the 
terrible diseases caused by under-nourishment 
and overwork. All this she saw. Their pitiful 
self-contempt, their ingrained sadness and fear, 
the monotony of their misery, their patience 
which was a ‘patience of utter despair,’ the kind- 
ness, dignity and affection which sometimes con- 
trived to persist through all their hopelessness. 
This she became acquainted with. Conversely 
she quickly came to see the whites for what 
they were, saw through their absurd pretensions 
to gentility and chivalry to the perverted 
passions, the intellectual corruption, the sadism, 
the fear and the futility which lurked behind. 
She saw a dilapidated, neglected, mouldering 
society trying to pretend it was Athenian. 
Everywhere she felt ‘the curse of stagnation.’ 
And behind, around, under it all there was the 
exotic, poisonous beauty of the scenery—rattle- 
snakes crawling out from under the magnolias. 

There are some unforgettable details. When 
she has to watch her husband ordering over- 
worked pregnant women back into the fields; 
when she takes a driver’s whip and stands there 
speechless from disgust and helplessness. She 
spends hours listening to pleas and complaints 
—gripping the table to keep from crying; she 
hears of a man being severely flogged for having 
his wife baptised; she hears how they took a 
crazed girl, strung her up, tied logs to her feet, 
and then flogged her mercilessly; she hears how 
the white overseer used to whip women to make 
them submit to his lust—and how his wife had 
them whipped for having submitted. Once she 
finds a dying slave, abandoned by all except the 
flies. Once, upon leaving the terrible hospital, she 
burst into tears and an old crippled slave sitting 
helpless with his scrofulous idiot daughter looks 
up and says feebly: ‘Missis, you no cry; missis, 
what for you cry?’ And there is the old slave 
who sees Fanny’s watch and says: ‘Ah! I need 
not look at this; I have almost done with time!’ 

There are moments ‘of gaiety, and music and 
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humour—melancholy in their very rarity; there 
is a duel; there are some fascinating comments 
on road and rail travel and America in general 
(she notices a ‘devotion to conformity’ and a 
‘dread of singularity’). But mostly it is the nighf- 
mare of the husband’s plantation—and the 
agony and rage of the wife’s conscience, a con- 
science which would have preferred being owned 
to ownership, and which finally pitied the 
planters their evil more than the slaves their 
cuts. She knew it would all have to change, and 
as she watches the planters trying to pacify the 
Northern abolitionists by allowing the slaves a 
few token concessions, such as church attend- 
ance, she prophesies with a conviction which 
makes the fretful compromises of contemporary 
prejudice sound for the hollow things they are: 
The light that they are letting in between 
their fingers will presently strike them blind, 
and the mighty flood of truth which they are 
straining through a sieve to the thirsty lips of 
their slaves sweep them away like straws from 
their cautious moorings, and overwhelm them 
in its great deeps, to the waters of which man 
may in nowise say, thus far shall ye come and 

no farther. 
A handsome and timely edition of a minor 
classic: it should never be out of print again. 
TONY TANNER 


Malta Preserved 


The Great Siege. By Ernle Bradford. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 25s.) 

FAILING in mind and hampered by paralysis, the 
aged Walter Scott visited Valletta for the first 
time shortly before his death. The subject of a 
last romance, The Siege of Malta, was in his 
head, and while he was being shown the sights 
of the city founded by the siege’s survivors, he 
turned at one point to his guide. ‘It will be hard, 
he said, ‘if I cannot make something of this.’ 
He died with the work uncompleted, and what 
he would have made of it can only be con- 
jectured from the spars projecting from its wreck 
as it lies in the turgid waters of S. Fowler 
Wright’s completed version. But as to the splen- 
dour and excitement of the subject itself there 
can be no doubt, and it is a matter for some 
surprise that so much time passed before another 
English writer chose to take it up. 

Thanks to changes in the nature of warfare 
the Renaissance became increasingly a period of 
small battles and great sieges. It was after a 
lengthy and ferocious attack that the Knights of 
St. John were ejected from Rhodes by the Turks 
in 1522 and were forced to seek a new head- 
quarters. After that came a series of other great 
sieges: Vienna in 1529, Malta in 1565, Antwerp 
in 1585, Ostend from 1601 to 1604. The siege 
of Malta was not the longest nor, from a tech- 
nological point of view, the most interesting, but 
there is little doubt that it was the most dramatic 
and it is arguable that it was the most important. 

No circumstance of drama was lacking. The 
Knights, who had made their home in Malta 
from 1530, were the only body in Europe to 
represent a supra-national militant Christianity, 
and though even then some of the order would 
have provided congenial material for M. Peyre- 
fitte, the heroism and self-sacrifice they showed 
has no parallel even in the age of the Crusades. 
Their adversaries, the Turks, were, too, a people 
of extraordinary interest. They were not yet 
automatically identified with inhuman cruelty, 
and the image of the Turkish State as sloth punc- 
tuated with ferocity lay far in,the future. They 
were both feared and respected. Political writers 
praised the-efficient organisation of their State. 
Soldiers envied the discipline and loyalty of ‘their 
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armies. Protestants could feel sympathy for an 
jmage-hating religion. While the theory of Chris- 
tendom permitted no fraternising with the 
infidel, in practice there were copious commer- 
cial and diplomatic contacts, culminating in the 
Franco-Turkish alliance of 1535. It was the 
attempt to preserve contact with their bases in 
the Western Mediterranean by breaking the 
Christian hold on Malta which did more than 
the capture of Constantinople, the storming of 
Belgrade or the threat to Vienna to bring home 
the Turkish menace to the European rulers who 
were so heavily preoccupied at home. 

Beside the interest of a conflict between 
Crescent and Cross there was additional drama 
in the smallness of the defending garrisons, some 
9,000, and the weight of the attack, pressed 
fanatically home by some 40,000 men. And the 
garrisons were so vulnerable; we must think 
away the vast accumulation of defensive works 
which makes Malta the most elaborate museum 
of gunpowder defences in the world; even when 
the Knights had improved the sketchy defences 
they found in the Grand Harbour, the pen- 
insulas of Senglea and Vittoriosa were only 
guarded by promontory forts and _ simple 
enceintes from creek to creek, and on the 
Valletta peninsula itself there was nothing but 
the small fort of St. Elmo. 

Mr. Bradford tells plainly and movingly how 
the Knights defended these fortifications, assault 
after assault, until help at the last hour could 
come. He has followed the printed sources care- 
fully, he has not allowed romance to infiltrate 
his history, and his sailor’s knowledge has proved 
helpful in explaining a number of hitherto 
obscure points of a nautical kind. He does not 
attempt to place the siege against its full Mediter- 
ranean setting or to claim that this is a defini- 
tive account of the operation itself, for which 
there is material still lying unexploited not only 
in the archives of the Knights but in contempor- 
ary news-sheets and diplomatic correspondence. 
He is guilty of some technical inaccuracies: ‘the 
original plan of Fort St. Elmo, dated 1552’ which 
he reproduces is, for instance, an eighteenth- 
century one, and his bibliography has some 
entries in which place names have become con- 
fused with surnames, but he has sensed a noble 
theme and can say, as poor Scott could not, that 
he has indeed made something of it. 

JOHN HALE 


Ends of the Earth 


NapPLes! From the Greeks to the Anglo- 
Americans of 1943 discovering the Gallery, this 
great city of the south Italian coastal plain has 
fascinated the northerner with its magnificent 
sensuality and squalor. In Naples: A Palimpsest, 
by Peter Gunn (Chapman and Hall, 42s.), we 
have a superb tribute to the city, a labour of 
love, which correctly starts with a survey of 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes: ‘The Anglo-Saxons 
perhaps have been too severely critical of 
Naples in the past; it is part (but part only) of 
our contention that a study of these very sym- 
pathetic people will reveal some curious quirks 
in our own northern attitudes.” Armed with this 
perspective, Mr. Gunn examines with wit, care 
and learning the Roman discovery of this Greek 
city, skirts the millennium of darkness which 
followed the fall of the empire, and moves to the 
Angevin renaissance in a city where the pagan 
values have never been extirpated. He depre- 
cates the follies and the cruelties of the 
Bourbons, although he does place their excesses 
in some sort of balance by pointing out that 
Naples was one of the great cultural centres of 


Europe in the eighteenth century. In his con- 
cluding chapter Mr. Gunn gives us the Naples 
of today, still less altered than any other major 
Italian city, where the northerner may still live 
through a vast Proustian recherche of his own 
repressed cultural past. 

Dr. David Lewis, sailing through the Viking- 
haunted waters of the North Atlantic, was third 
man home last year in the single-handed trans- 
atlantic race from Plymouth to New York. In 
The Ship Would Not Travel Due West (Temple 
Press, 2!s.) he tells how he covered the 3,100 
miles in fifty-six days, arriving at his destination 
after a dismasting, a grounding (Nantucket 
Sound), a collision (Canadian frigate) and many, 
many gales. No sooner was he in New York 
that he turned round and sailed back to Britain, 
meking his landfall at Shetland. This is a 
remarkable story of high courage and skill, 
fascinating to the armchair sailor who attempts 
to share the solitude and the stresses of Dr. 
Lewis’s voyage—not least for the detachment 
with which the writer describes his mental and 
physical reactions to a terrifying ordeal. 

The Scottish Islands, by George Scott- 
Moncrieff (Oliver and Boyd, 21s.), is the second, 
rewritten edition of a book which must be the 
best short post-war introduction to the bigger 
islands from Ailsa Craig round to the Bass Rock 
via North Rona and Shetland. The photographs 
are new; but the punch of the book lies in the 
message the author is preaching that the ‘neo- 
barbarism’ of industrialism in South Britain has 
finished the islands and Highlands. Even when 
the prosperity of the Orkneys disproves his 
theses, no matter: 

I think it is easy to underrate the tremendous 
power of suction of a centralising machine such 
as has been evolved with particular efficiency in 
Britain; propaganda declared and undeclared; 
films . . . television and great sections of the 
press: so-called education. ... There is a deadly 
machine that has come to shape our ends. 

Unfortunately, although this judgment is true in 
many ways, many people, alas, /ike the machine's 
products; after all, it has human operators. 

Peter Kemp was a wartime special operations 
expert who, after organising partisan activities in 
Albania and Poland, was sent to the Far East. 
Alms For Oblivion (Cassell, 25s.) is the story 
of his activities in Siam and the Dutch East 
Indies, which he tells with great panache. In 
Siam the war was over when at last his unit 
was ready for action, and most of his activities 
were in fact concerned with fighting the Viet- 
minh Communist guerrillas from across the 
Mekong who were attempting to take over the 
power vacuum left in French Indo-China by the 
Japanese collapse—with what later success we 
know from the Dienbienphu story and its after- 
math. In disarming the Japanese in Indonesia, 
Mr. Kemp tells a more simple story, and 
although the pace of his narrative is somewhat 
slowed by his digressions on Bali and the 
Balinese culture, his chronicle still comes off, 
arousing interest all the time. Tough, yet sensitive, 
brave but often afraid, Mr. Kemp makes the best 
of several worlds, writing about them all equally 
effectively. 

Two only slightly-above-average travel books 
which yet have good passages and are well worth 
looking at. First, Winter Shoes in Springtime, by 
Beryl Smeeton (Hart-Davis, 21s.), is an 
account of the author’s wanderings in China, 
just before the war. Mrs. Smeeton travelled out 
on the trans-Siberian railway and so down 
through Manchuria and Korea to Japan, where 
she took the boat for Hong Kong, her gateway 
into China. Good, exciting stuff, with Amblerish 
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undertones at times. Readers of Beryl 
Miles’s Spirit of Mexico (John Murray, 21s.) will 
get no devastating Laurentian insights into the 
country, but this competent travelogue has good 
descriptions of Mexico City, the central plateau 
and, of course, Acapulco, while filling in on the 
background of Spanish period colonial rule and 
the Revolution. 

In Search of Sheba, by Barbara Toy (John 
Murray, 2ls.), starts slowly with a journey 
across the Sahara and the Congo in a Land- 
Rover, complete with the usual horrors of 
travel in Equatoria—officials, bad roads, mis- 
directions and, above all, the climate. But once 
in Ethiopia Miss Toy’s book suddenly comes 
alive. She was the first European to visit the 
amba of Wahni, near Gondar, the almost 
legendary prison mountain of the Abyssinian 
princes, noted by Bruce, which forms the factual 
basis of Johnson's Rasselas. She got to the sum- 
mit by helicopter, and, moreover, stayed the 
night alone on this precipitous volcanic tuft 
where the princes were imprisoned for life (their 
own fault, as they would insist on intriguing for 
the succession). Then, abruptly, her book ends 
on this triumphant climax to her journey. 

The Journals of Captain James Cook, Vol. I 
(C.U.P., £6) cover the voyages of the Resolution 
and the Adventure, 1772-75. Edited by J. C. 
Beaglehole from the University of Wellington, 
New Zealand, it would be hard to imagine a 
more comprehensive work than this, complete 
with a vast apparatus of footnotes and illustrated 
with reproduction of original drawings, paintings 
and documents. This is the raw material of 
exploration which led to the British maritime 
supremacy of the nineteenth century. 

DAVID REES 
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Rolling Pearl 


The World Mine Oyster. By Matila Ghyka. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) : 

Chocolates for my Wife. By Todd Matshikiza. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

The Self-made Villain. By David Lampe and 
Laszlo Szenasi. (Cassell, 21s.) 


‘NEw York, with its processions of windows sug- 
gesting to the mathematician the transfinite series 
of Cantor, already had the appearance of a town 
built by giant children with magic cubes.’ This 
token sentence indicates the tone of the auto- 
biography of Prince Matila Ghyka, diplomat, 
traveller, mathematician, gourmet, biologist, 
zoologist and amateur of most of the pre-atomic 
sciences. He tells us that in his youth he was 
ambitious to make himself into ‘the complete 
man of the Renaissance.’ In the breadth, if not 
the depth, of his general knowledge, he comes 
close to this ideal. He now records with enthu- 
siasm, if no great literary skill, a life crammed 
with interest. 

Descended from the reigning princes of Mol- 
davia, he entered a privileged, international 
society at a time when every door was open to 
an aristocrat who chose to pursue some sort of 
career. Educated in France, he entered the 
French navy, was commissioned in the Rumanian 
navy and at once appointed Professor of Torpe- 
does and Electricity in the Naval School at Con- 
stanza: he became ADC to the Crown Prince 
and was sent on a mission to Persia—all by the 
time he had reached his twenty-fifth year. Tiring 
of the navy (‘I did not want to work under a new 
chief, still less be posted to Galatz or to the 
“Elizabeta” ’), he decided to enter the diplomatic 
service, and hastening through his examinations, 
was posted first to Berlin, then to London, where 
he was welcomed into the sumptuous life of 
Edwardian times. The pages are aglitter with 
titles, altogether too many of them: 

There were many balls that year and I re- 
member particularly a ball given by the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Sutherland at Stafford House. 
The German Crown Prince, the Crown Prince 
Ferdinand of Rumania and his pretty wife, 
the Archduke Franz-Ferdinand. .. . 

And so on. Fortunately the prince was restless 
and, bored by the diplomatic service, took him- 
self off on a trip round the world. In fact, travel, 
both before and after his marriage, was his way 
of life, and he managed to see most of the world’s 
great sights. The trouble is he has too much to 
record for one volume: much of it is a bare 
statement of ground covered and people seen. 
The author has lived his way from the pre-1914 
douceur de vivre, when his family estate covered 
60,000 acres, to the lean post-1946 years when, 
his financial prospects ‘gloomy,’ he took the 
Chair of Aesthetics in Southern California. He 
has lived it all with wonder and without self-pity. 
A pleasing personality emerges from these pages. 

Mr. Matshikiza is also a pleasing personality. 
Chocolates for my Wife is written so lightly, with 
so much humour and good-humour, that it seems 
at first one of those essays in charm which be- 
come best-sellers. The author, who composed the 
music for King Kong, describes ‘with admiration, 
hope and love’ his impressions of England. He 
had just arrived in a country where white men 
treat him with courtesy, where he may buy a 
drink without a liquor licence, where he is made 
to feel welcome. It is delightful—or is it? The 
Matshikizas begin to look for a flat and they 
realise that even in England there is something 
amiss. An advertisement says ‘Coloured Pre- 
ferred’ and they set out happily to find Shepherd’s 
Hill. But there is no flat to let. They are told 
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‘There’s a Fascist organisation painting swastikas 
and sending Coloured people walking all over 
London on useless errands.’ Even so, England is 
a paradise for Coloured South Africans compared 
with the conditions they have left behind. Mr. 
Matshikiza’s vivid chapter on the night courts of 
Johannesburg should cause the most fanatic sup- 
porter of the Verwoerd regime to think again. 

The Self-made Villain of the third title is 
Trebitsch Lincoln, confidence trickster, forger, 
incorrigible liar and one-time Liberal MP for 
Darlington. The book is frankly a piece of 
journalism. No attempt is made to recon- 
struct the mental anatomy of this remark- 
able man, but the reader may draw his own 
conclusions from the material provided. 
Lincoln once told his wife: ‘I feel I am 
born to achieve some great success in one 
direction or another,’ and it was probably im- 
patience with circumstances, rather than natural 
delinquency, which started him on a career of 
crime. In order to get away from his Hungarian 
Jewish background, he stole a watch from his 
sister. Turned Christian, he came to England as 
a Presbyterian curate and soon, with the aid of a 
rich patron, had won what had been a safe Tory 
seat. Brilliant, eloquent, flamboyant, extravagant, 
he saw himself destined for the Cabinet. 

All he needed was money. He tried to achieve 
it by different forms of trickery. Others have done 
as much and succeeded. With better luck, he 
might have become a millionaire. As it was, he 
was convicted of forgery, fled to America, 
escaped from an American prison, was extra- 
dited, sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, then 
expelled from Britain. The rest of his career, 
when his energy and confidence were flagging, 
showed the usual decline of the hopeless adven- 
turer. He suffered a final blow when his favourite 
son was hanged for murder. Perhaps seeking a 
compensating factor in life, he became a Buddhist 
monk, but true to his habits of intrigue, was col- 
laborating with the Japanese when he died in 
Shanghai in 1943. Despite the villainy, there is 
something pleasing, too, about Trebitsch Lincoln. 
He deserved a better book. 

OLIVIA MANNING 


With a Difference 


Winter’s Tales, No. 7. Edited by C. P. Snow 
and Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macmillan, 
18s.) 

The Wilderness-Stone. By Robert Nathan. (W. H. 
Allen, 13s. 6d.) 


‘IT is even more important for English readers 
not to read Soviet stories as though they were 
documents in the Cold War. For forty-four 
years, the major part of most of our lives, the 
West has been doing precisely that, reading 
Soviet literature in quite a different spirit from 
that in which it reads any other literature, 
scrutinising it, in suspicion and wishful thinking, 
for any sign of the collapse of the regime. The 
process has led us... to ludicrous misjudg- 
ments of Russian art and Russian living.’ Thus 
C. P. Snow and Pamela Hansford Johnson, in- 
troducing the six Russian stories they have 
chosen for Macmillan’s seventh collection of 
Winter's Tales. Well, ye-es. For umpteen years, 
people have trotted out the weary jokes about 
boy-meets-tractor plots, long after the evidence 
of Aragon, Brecht, Dreiser, the young Malraux 
and Silone had made it perfectly obvious that 
Communism can produce literature as fine and 
as humane as any in this century. But can the 
Snows really mean that we should try to read 
Russian stories precisely as we should read any 
others? To tackle this volume on exactly the 
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Same terms as its lively predecessors would, 
frankly, be to let oneself in for a couple of 
hours’ stodgily dutiful boredom. 

It would also, of course, be to do the stories 
and their authors an injustice. First, there’s the 
incidental problem of translation. Good short 
stories have more in common with poems than 
with novels: within their length, they have to 
depend more on purely verbal effects than on 
structure. 

But far more, it’s absurd not to recognise 
that literature in the Soviet Union is a 
special skill, a matter of expressing oneself 
within strict and peculiar limits. The fact that 
many Soviet authors accept and believe in them 
—the official demand for ‘positive’ Socialist 
didacticism, for ‘popular,’ unesoteric styles ac- 
cessible to a vast public of first-generation 
readers—makes no difference. They determine the 
nature of all Soviet writing, for of course (as the 
Snows, pointing out correctly that most Soviet 
authors are wholehearted pillars of the regime, 
omit to mention) if you don’t accept them you 
don’t get published in Russia. The interest and 
special charm of Soviet literature lies in observing 
how writers manage, within these limits, to 
achieve statements of universal human force and 
literary effects of considerable subtlety. Given 
that all these stories are exemplary fables, 
designed as overtly as medieval allegories to 
purvey doctrinal morals of resolute banality (it is 
anti-social to profit by a special skill, true 
happiness lies not in individual prestige but in 
communal effort), they display considerable 
ingenuity in fleshing their Socialist axioms with 
atmosphere and character, and they contrive, 
beneath surfaces of folk-tale simplicity, to com- 
press a good deal of complex implication. In 
Vladimir Tendryakov’s ‘Potholes,’ for example, 
a point about the need for literal legality to bend 
before the demands of true human co-operation 
is embodied in a busy, touching anecdote about 
trying to borrow a communal tractor to trans- 
port a wounded boy over rutted roads to hospital; 
while Tvardovsky’s ‘The Stovemakers’ has some- 
thing of the limpid depth of Tolstoy’s late stories 
or a Chekhov sketch. But the main effect of the 
volume is a cramping, painful sense of mature 
and talented minds forced to talk down, being 
bent to ends smaller than their capacities, and to 
pretend otherwise seems, to borrow a phrase, a 
ludicrous misjudgment of Russian art and 
Russian living. 

Robert Nathan was once, like the narrator of 
his new novella, something of a New York figure 
in the Twenties, a friend of Elinor Wylie and 
Stephen Vincent Benét, a luncher with Woollcott 
and Benchley at the Algonquin. He made his 
name writing wispy, rather stylish fantasies about 
tramps who see Eternity in Central Park and 
artists who fall in love with lovely young ghosts, 
and still does so; they bring pleasure to a sizeable 
middle-aged readership and sometimes a mist to 
the glass eye of some Hollywood magnate, who 
buys one and films it expensively with a wealth 
of dry-ice vapour and heavenly choirs. I’ve no 
wish to disturb this harmless cycle of gratifica- 
tions, but must say I had difficulty getting 
through The Wilderness-Stone, which recounts 
with some elegance but fierce sentimentality the 
Peter Ibbetson dream-romance of a young Cali- 
fornian widow for a dead poet-friend of the 
narrator’s youth. Mr. Nathan is given to such 
phrases as ‘young as a spring morning, with elm- 
coloured hair and thrush-brown eyes’; he in- 
tensely dislikes television, housing estates, social- 
ised medicine and modern writing; and I can’t 
honestly recommend him to anyone under fifty. 

. RONALD BRYDEN 
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ONE 
AFTER 

ANOTHER 
AND DAY AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week South African Airways’ 


BOEING 7/(0) [[stRatos ETS 


are in the air between London and Johan- 
nesburg carrying passengers to either city 
and to many places in between, in supreme 
ease and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B air- 
craft for little more than the direct London- 
Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
sj AIRWAYS 


~ (in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 


Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 
FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 











Mp, (FINANCE & MORTGAGE 
ly GROUP LIMITED 








more 


An organisation specialising exclusively in 
finance for the Building, Ownership and 
Management of Property invites you to open 
a Deposit Account and earn 83% per annum 
paid gross without deduction of Tax. 


@ No fees or commissions. 
@ Immediate withdrawals. 
@ Full details on request. 


To: Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House. 
Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel.: AMBassador 0055.) 


Please send, without obligation. Balance Sheet and descriptive 
booklet. 
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in attractive Christmas Pack 
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The Coming Industrial Slump 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT is good to know that Mr. 
Khrushchev also has a wages 
problem. When the question was 

‘ raised of a pay rise for tractor 
and truck drivers somewhere in 
the virgin lands he sat on it 
promptly with the remark: 
; ‘Labour productivity must al- 

Yy alls ways be one jump ahead of the 
LRN growth of wages.’ Mr. Lloyd 

ALT could not have said it better. 
But being denied the facilities which Mr. Khrush- 
chev enjoys of nipping in the bud any infla- 
tionary rise in wages, Mr. Lloyd is now in danger 
of committing the worst blunder of his career; 
he is threatening to create a slump if his pay 
pause fails. 

Even the' schizophrenic Economist is moved 
to protest at such a dénouement. Not very long 
ago its money page was screaming for 7 per 
cent. Bank rates as the norm for our inflationary 
condition. Last week in the leading article its 
editor called for a re-expansion of the economy 
by tax reliefs next April and bemoaned the fact 
that Mr. Lloyd was at present thinking in terms 
of a tough Budget instead—‘in the confused be- 
lief that it is demand inflation rather than cost 
inflation which threatens the economy.’ His 
arithmetic was interesting. Assuming a growth 
rate of 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. as the target 
for 1962, this would mean an increase of around 
£1,000 million in the real domestic product. If 
the rise in exports absorbs £200 million to £250 
million, as we hope, this leaves £750 million to 
£800 million for jncreases in domestic consump- 
tion and investment. The Economist does not 
believe that this: would overload the economy. 
But it does believe that internal demand will 
not rise by even the lower of these two figures 
unless there is a ‘re-stimulatory’ Budget. For 
once I agree with it. 

One can understand Mr. Llioyd’s fears. He 
wants to limit the wage rise in 1962 to, say, 
2 per cent., so as to allow a 4 per cent. or 5 
per cent. rise in output to offset the wage-cost 
inflation of 1961, which has been pretty serious. 
At the end of September the index of hourly 
wage rates was 5.8 per cent. up on a year ago. 
This came from increases agreed before the pay 
pause and from sliding-scale arrangements based 
on retail prices. The proportion of the national 
income going to wages and salaries will prob- 
ably increase this year by over 8 per cent. 
Industrial output, after moving up 2 per cent., 
was tending to decline in the third quarter. The 
retail price index is rising, as it must do when 
incomes exceed output, and so far this year the 
increase has been nearly 4 per cent. It is tempt- 
ing for Mr. Lloyd to teach the trade unions 
a lesson for refusing to co-operate in his pay 
pause by creating a slump, but it is, of course, 
the worst of all possible solutions. Reducing out- 
put further will merely put up industrial costs 
and make devaluation inevitable. Perhaps this is 
the final threat which the Government intends 
to use in bargaining for an entry into the Com- 
mon Market? 


















, 
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An industrial slump is quite easy to generate. 
Industrial profits in the first half of the year 
were already 8 per cent. down and, as output 
falls, the decline in profitability will worsen. Mr. 
Lloyd has only to keep on his credit squeeze 
and high money rates for another three or four 
months to cause private investment to run down 
sharply. A sensitive pointer is the index of new 
commissions received by private architects. It 
is 9 per cent. down on a year ago. The biggest 
fall was in commissions for private house build- 
ing, which is beginning to feel the stifling effects 
of dear money and dear land. The decline in 
industrial factory permits tells the same story. 
Expensive money and bank overdraft refusals 
kill business enterprise. The Government is 
deluding itself if it thinks that it can maintain 
investment as a whole by stepping up the orders 
for schools and hospitals. 

The Stock Exchange has already had some 
unpleasant shocks in industrial reports. At the 
moment it is digesting the decline in profits of 
the steel companies, whose industry is perforce 
operating at 75 per cent. of capacity. But worse 
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is to come if Mr. Lloyd continues his squeeze 
into the New Year and submits another defla- 
tionary Budget. In fact, industrial profits will 
vanish if there is a serious fall in investment 
and no compensating rise in exports. A very 
significant figure was disclosed in the Treasury 
analysis of the income and finance of 2,700 com- 
panies for their account year 1959-60. From 
1949 to 1957 these companies were consistently 
investing more in fixed assets and stocks than 
they were able to finance from their own re- 
sources and they had to rely on outside finance 
for tne balance. In 1958 their savings and in- 
vestment were roughly in balance and in 1959 
their savings greatly exceeded their investment. 
The excess funds, together with additional 
finance raised in the market and from the banks, 
were used to increase liquidity (particularly by 
buying marketable securities), to acquire in- 
terests in associated companies and to finance 
increased trade credit. When industrial invest- 
ment for the whole nation declines without off- 
setting rises in other forms of spending, the 
resulting deficiency in total receipts is at the 
expense of industrial profits. The Stock Ex- 
change does not appear to see what may be 
in store for it—if Mr. Lloyd does not recognise 
our present troubles as a wage-cost inflation, not 
a demand-pull inflation, and make his next 
Budget a stimulating one. 


With Uncle Sam/’s Blessing 


From RICHARD BAILEY 


ep I was in the United States in February 
of this year, there has been a great change in 
the American attitude to the Anglo-Saxons. Then 
everybody was asking, ‘When are you fellows 
going into the Common Market?’ Now that the 
decision to negotiate has been taken, a consider- 
able fund of good will for Britain and of sym- 
pathy with our problems has appeared. There 
seem to be two main sets of reasons for Ameri- 
can approval of Britain’s action. The first are 
institutional, the second strategic. The institu- 
tional reasons stem from the idea that the 
Marshall Plan saved Europe from economic ruin 
and from making the mistakes of 1919 over 
again. This is a proposition dear to all Ameri- 
cans. The split between the Six and Seven meant 
the end of the OEEC system which they set up. 
Now, if Britain and some of the Seven become 
full members of EEC and the rest get associate 
status, there is a prospect of a Europe united on 
a stronger and more permanent basis. 

Just as we oversimplify American issues and 
items, so many Americans see the present de- 
velopments as Europe advancing towards Federa- 
tion just as their own States did after the Civil 
War. The only difference is that in Europe the 
process is more orderly and the carpet bags are 
in the hands of the manufacturers trying to get 
first place in the new markets. In terms of insti- 
tutions many Americans see a permanent shift 
of power from Paris to Brussels. In Paris the 
OEEC has now been succeeded by the OECD 
(Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development), of which the US is a full mem- 
ber. But the accession of new members, including 
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Britain, to the European Common Market will 
mean that the EEC will be the key organisation 
in Europe from now on. Already the prospect of 
stepping up the extra-European aspect of the 
OECD as the nucleus for an eventual Atlantic 
Community is being widely discussed. This falls 
in very nicely with the American desire to see a 
closely integrated Europe, one in which they 
will be able to find their way around more 
easily. 

The strategic reasons for American enthusi- 
asm at Britain’s move for membership of the 
Common Market are all prefaced by references 
to this age of ‘thermonuclear peril.’ The ap- 
pearance of a persistent balance of payments 
deficit, the superior spacemanship of Mr. 
Khrushchev, the realisation that the United 
States must have strong friends to share aid and 
military burdens are all contributory factors. 
Americans more than most Europeans, and cef- 
tainly more than the British, see the EEC as a 
‘third force’ in a political as well as an economic 
sense. 

Not all the fall-out from these ideas, however, 
is innocuous. The US is a very complicated 


collection of political institutions and doctrines _ 


which together add up to a nation. At any 
time a whole spectrum of ideas and views will 
be current even or perhaps especially on matters 


on which the Government has made up its 


mind. The fanatics and extremists of the far 
Right, the John Birch Society, the Minute-men, 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade and the 
rest, are doing their best to demonstrate the 
strength of the movement towards isolationism. 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


A HARVEST OF CHANGE 
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Tue 36th Ordinary General Meeting of Barclays 
Bank D.C.O. will be held on January 2, 1962, in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 


rs, 





statement of the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley, for | 


the year ended 30th September, 1961 :— 

If 1960 was a vintage year for political develop- 
ments in British territories overseas, 1961 also has 
produced an abundant harvest of change in the 
territories in which the bank operates, the most 
outstanding political development being the estab- 
lishment of the South African Republic outside the 
Commonwealth. 


RIGHTS ISSUE AND THE BALANCE SHEET 


The event of the year most directly affecting stock- | 


holders was the rights issue which was made during 
the spring. The result of this offer to subscribe for 
fresh capital, the first since 1947, may be of interest. 
Out of 10,879 stockholders, no less than 10,269 
exercised their rights. In addition, applications 
totalling 1,288,465 shares were received for the 
188,075 shares which were offered to round off the 
capital to £17 million. This mark of confidence in 
the future of the bank, coming at a time of in- 


creasing political and business uncertainty, has been | 


a great encouragement. Whatever the immediate 
future may hold I believe that in the long run this 
confidence will be justified. The urge for higher 
living standards in the under-developed countries, 
particularly in those which have newly found their 
independence, is a dynamic influence and the need 
for services of the kind that this bank can offer is 
likely to grow in the years to come. 

The results for the year show an increase in 
profits, after tax, of £128,653, or 8.8 per cent. The 
increase would have been considerably larger had 
it not been for ihe higher rate of profits tax, which 
is beginning to bear heavily upon us. 

The sudden, sharp increases in bank rate which 
we have experienced from time to time in recent 
years are indicative of the disorders in our economic 
body. 


It is hardly necessary to stress here the immense | Co elie a — . . . 
wine of the smoothly working mechanism of the | chances of more liberal tariff legislation high. 


sterling area to our trade and, indeed, to world 
trade as a whole, as well as to the commodity and 
other international markets, so many of which are 
concentrated in London. If, however, the centre is 
to be perpetually subjected to shocks of the kind 
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Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, the politi- 


cal spokesman of the Right, is well to the Left | 


of these bodies. Even so, he is strongly against | 
y . { 
any moves to reduce the US tariff. He foresees | 


‘tens of thousands of Europeans’ flocking to the 
United States to seek work if tariffs are cut. 
What is more, he believes they would all be de- 


manding the social welfare benefits they have 


been used to at home. 

Nearer to the Centre there are doubts about 
the wisdom of US participation in an Atlantic 
Community. The US tariff, it is argued, has been 
considerably reduced since the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed in 1934. This is the 
measure which gives the President power to cut 
the tariff on particular items in return for match- 


| ing cuts in foreign tariffs. His power is limited 
by the peril-point and escape-clause provisions 





we have been experiencing the whole structure must | 


inevitably be weakened. 


NEED TO FACE THE TRUTH 


Monetary measures are not in themselves a cure 


for our troubles, which stem from the fact that we 
are living beyond our means. We are told that 
there is danger in over-simplification, and this is 


| true, But it is more dangerous still to complicate 


an issue to such an extent that the simple truth is 
obscured. 

Mr. Micawber’s famous dictum: “Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nine- 
teen six—result, happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds, ought 
and six—result, misery” has its message for us 
today. 

Our only sound course today is to reduce our 
problem to its simplest terms. Unfortunately this 
is what we so signally fail to do. The muted call, 
accompanied by the incantation of the now familiar 
recipe during this summer's crisis, carried no firm 
conviction to the heart of the people. They had 
heard most of this before, together with much which 
must now seem contradictory. Since when have the 
British people been unable to face the plain truth 
without a gloss on it? The problems of living with 
Prosperity may prove as testing for Britain as the 
years of austerity through which she has so recently 
passed. Her people then gave convincing proof of 
their steadfastness when they knew that what was 
at stake was nothing less than survival. 








which give interested parties ample opportunity 
of pressing their case. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is due for renewal in June next 
year. The Administration’s freer-trade spokes- 


man, George W. ../l, became Under-Secretary | 
of State in the recesi reshuffle. For him the drive | 


for freer trade is by no means the ideological ad- 
venture that its opponents claim. 

With the dollar under pressure the Adminis- 
tration must find means of stepping up exports 
by around 20 per cent. in order to earn a 
sufficient surplus to cover military expenditure 
abroad, provide foreign aid and finance net out- 
flow of US private capital of the order of $3,700 


| million a year. Unless United States industry 


can increase sales to Europe, its richest and 


fastest-growing market, the prospect of an in- | 
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AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND BANK 


THe Eleventh Annual General Meeting of Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited will be held on 
January 10, $962, in London, ’ 

The following are extracts from the circtilated 
statement by the chairman, the Hon. Sir Geoffrey ¢ 
Gibbs, K.C.M.G., the ended September 
30, 1961: 


AUSTRALIA CONCENTRATES ATTENTION 
ON EXPORTS 


An official policy of deflation, aimed at 
restoring balance in oversea trading and check- 
ing the rate of increase in domestic costs and prices, 
sharply reduced the level of business activity in 
Australia during the first half of 1961. Following the 
attainment of external stability the restrictive policy 
measures were relaxed, and official attention has 
been directed in more recent months towards in- 
creasing domestic activity and employment without 
re-creating an excessive demand for imported goods. 

It should be explained, however, that the changes 
which have occurred in recent months are considered 


for vear 


| to be essentially short run alterations, 


creased surplus is small. But to do this Mr. 
Kennedy will need more than good intentions. | 
Unless he can offer substantial cuts in the US | 


tariff the EEC will not lower the external tariff 
around the Common Market. At the moment 
few commentators would rate the President’s 


The protectionist lobby is very strongly or- 
ganised and, moreover, it is able to point to un- 
employment at nearly six millions and the balance 
of payments problem as reasons for keeping the 
barriers up. 

Meantime, businessmen and bankers are look- 
ing over the Common Market very carefully. 
The big banks have all produced well-docu- 
mented brochures on what it all means to Ameri- 
can industry. Firms are considering the prospect 
for investment in the various member countries. 
And the flow of US private capital to the 
United Kingdom is generally expected to in- 
crease if the British application for membership 
is successful. But the general public is not 
taking very much interest in Europe. Common 


Market developments are well reported in the | 


New York and Washington papers, but out in 
the Bible belt Europe, and everything that hap- 
pens there, is enshrouded in mystery. The belief 


that all imports are produced by cheap labour | 
and therefore threaten American living stan- | 


dards dies hard. The British Information Ser- 





vices are doing a good job in explaining the | 
British position. However, it is not easy to build 
up a convincing case when the principal news is | 
| of a bonus issue to shareholders. These proposals 


of rows in Parliament over leaked documents. 


It would be a pity if the good will built up by | 
Britain’s decision to negotiate was dissipated in | 


a cloud of doubts and squabbles. 


Australia’s oversea reserves increased by £A39 
million over the year ended June 1961, to a total of 
£A550.8 million. This improvement contrasted 
directly with carlier estimates which predicted a sub- 
stantial fall in reserves following the expansion of 
imports. Receipts of long term and portfolio funds 
indicate the continued confidence of the oversea 
investor in Australia’s potential and a favourable 
assessment of its undoubted prospects for further 


! growth. However, this increasing level of investment 


places added emphasis on the need to pay adequate 
attention to promoting export industries. 


FORMIDABLE PROBLEMS FACING 
NEW ZEALAND 


The past year in New Zealand has been 
characterised by a severe balance of payments 
crisis, a marked growth of expenditure in both the 
private and government sectors, and the implementa- 
tion of official policies to restrain spending. The high 
level of internal demand resulted in an expanded 
volume of imports which coincided with a reduction 
in oversea income following a series of adverse 
movements in prices received for the major primary 
exports, It is unfortunate that all these staple exports 
should have suffered simultaneously and this, com- 
bined with an expansion of imports, has reduced over- 
sea reserves to extremely low levels. Indecd the 
problems which New Zealand has to overcome are, 
in my view, more formidable now than at any time 
in the last decade. 


ACCOUNTS 


We think we have good reason to be encouraged 
by the results shown in the year’s accounts. 

The Trading Bank Balance Sheet shows a con- 
siderably improved liquidity position and the 
increase in the fixed asset Bank Premises and Sites 
underlines the steady expansion in our branch 
representation. 

It is gratifying that the Trading Bank's profit at 
£A1,105,982 not only shows an increase of 7 per 
cent, on last year’s figures but is a little more than 
anything we have achieved so far. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend for the year of 8 per 
cent. less tax. 

The Directors propose a re-organisation of the 
Bank’s share capital. The purposes of the proposals 
are the climination of the reserve liability on the 
Bank's partly paid shares, the consolidation of all 
shares into one class followed by the increase of the 
Bank's paid up capital to £Eng.11,000,000 by means 


require the sanction of the shareholders (which wil! 
be sought at meetings to be held immediately after 
the Annual General Meeting) and the confirmatioa 


| of the High Court 
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Company Notes 


HE Heenan Group has produced a most 

excellent report for the year ended Septem- 
ber 2, with profits of £883,000—another record. 
Praise is due to the management for maintaining 
a high rate of production and excellent labour 
relations. There are not many companies today 
in this field of manufacture which can boast 
a balance of orders outstanding of £5.6 
million (an increase of £1.2 million on the 
previous year). These include a considerable 
number for export. The principal subsidiary, 
Heenan and Froude, is stepping up production 
to meet demand, especially for two of its pro- 
ducts, PT dynamometers and eddy-current 
couplings. The chairman, Mr. C. L. Hill, could 
have paid a higher dividend than 13 per cent. 
(which was twice covered by earnings) and would 
have done had it not been for the Chancellor’s 
request for restraint. Future prospects look good 
and make the 5s. ordinary shares at 14s. 6d. a 
sound purchase to yield 4.4 per cent. 

It has not been easy for the piano industry to 
maintain its profit margins during a year when 
rising costs and hire-purchase restrictions have 
affected them. Herrburger Brooks have suffered 
a small drop in pre-tax profits from £37,547 to 
£33,722 for the year ended June 30, 1961; but 
the 15 per cent. dividend is being maintained. 
The chairman, Mr. C. W. P. Hughes, is taking 
every opportunity to expand the company’s over- 
seas business and hopes that they will benefit 
from the publicity campaign being carried out 
by the piano industry. The 10s. ordinary shares 
are quoted at 12s. 6d, 

During the financial year ending June 30, 1961, 
the price of No. 1 sisal fluctuated between £103 
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and £93 per ton c.i.f. UK ports; it is now only 
£80 per ton. Therefore the outlook for the cur- 
rent year for East African Sisal Plantations is 
a little uncertain, although the chairman, Mr. 
G. R. S. Doyle, hopes that at this low level 
demand may be stimulated. Trading profits 
have declined from £48,054 to £41,994, as these 
were affected by the serious and prolonged 
drought and also rising labour costs. However, 
the dry spell is now at an end and large areas 
of forest are being cleared for replanting, while 
labour charges should be reduced by the change- 
over from wood fuel to oil-burning equipment 
in the drying plant. The fall in net profits of 
45 per cent. has necessitated a cut in the divi- 
dend from 9 per cent. plus a 2 per cent. tax-free 
payment to 5 per cent. The 10s. ordinary shares 
are quoted at 5s. 


The past year (ended April 30, 1961) has been 
one of successful expansion for Victoria Property 
and Investment Co. Profits of the group’s 
trading increased by 125 per cent. to £320,776 
before tax. This increase is, of course, related 
to the rights and loans issues which took place 
last year for the purpose of making new ac- 
quisitions. The net profit after tax amounted to 
£175,722, of which dividends totalling 24 per 
cent. absorb £166,863. The chairman, Mr. F. C. 
Thrush, points out that without allowing for 
increasing income from newly acquired property 
and future developments, the company can look 
forward to steadily increasing rental business 
over the next few years, particularly as two- 
thirds of their residential properties are still 
rent-controlled. As soon as open-market rentals 
can be obtained for these a higher income will 
result. This group’s properties consist of shops, 
offices and flats, mostly situated in London and 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 


“DUMPED DRUGS FOR N.H.S.” 


Net profit for Vitamins Ltd., to year ending 3lst 
March, 1961, was £151,953 (£129,280). Ordinary divi- 
dend was maintained at 124 per cent. 

In his Report, the Chairman, Mr. H. C. H. Graves, 
said that the British fine chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries, of which they were proud to form part, 
were second to none. They had been built up as a 
far-sighted and long-term act of national policy since 
the time of the first world war. It had fallen to the 
present Minister of Health to reverse the policy, by 
encouraging dumping of other countries’ surplus 
outputs. 

So far from encouraging and helping British 
inventiveness he had taken the unprecedented step 
of offering to purchase the nation’s requirement of 
certain essential products, protected by patent in this 
and other countries, from pirates. This policy could 
extend to those who, by industrial espionage or 
otherwise, sought to cash in on the patented know- 
ledge of inventors without having contributed either 
cash or inventiveness to the invention or develop- 
ment of the product itself or the clinical research 
needed before it could be safely marketed. 

It was axiomatic that the successful development 
of export trade needed a firmly based home market. 

The Minister had said, “I am willing to pay a 
royalty to the true owner of the patent.” You could 
not run a factory on royalties—you needed physical 
throughput. The Minister “has a duty to purchase 
drugs for the N.H.S. at the lowest possible cost,” 
even if to do so he had to encourage dumping of 
goods surplus to the pirates’ home market. Had he 
no responsibility to Parliament and people for the 
protection of a key industry: or had he forgotten this 
country’s lamentable position at the time of the first 


world war? 

The Minister’s position, as one of the chief 
customers of the pharmaceutical and fine chemical 
industries was incompatible with his national respon- 
sibility for the guardianship of those industries as 
their sponsoring Minister. So long as he was going 
to have his pound of flesh as the hard faced buyer— 
concerned only with the short-term advantage—so 
long should responsibility for sponsorship of these 
industries be transferred to an unbiased Minister 
capable of weighing credits against debits and taking 
up the cudgels for the industry he was protecting. 

Of course, it was politically convenient to have a 
whipping boy for the cost of the N.H.S., in spite 
of the fact that the drugs themselves offered the best 
hope of reducing the cost of the N.H.S., by reducing 
hospital costs. How much longer was the Minister 
going to ignore the recommendation of the 
Guillebaud Committee that he should consider ways 
and means of publicising the facts of the industry’s 
great achievements in a telling manner? Its export 
record—a fourteenfold increase since 1938—exports 
now totalled nearly as much as the value of the 
N.H.S. drug purchases. Its contribution to national 
health and long life—millions were alive today who 
would never have survived on the drugs of 25 years 
ago! The tremendous reduction in the cost of illness 
due to the reduction in the length of treatment. 

How much longer was he going to ignore the 
same Committee’s recommendation that “the condi- 
tions which favoured profits for research, such as 
patent rights, publicising of proprietary names and 
the price agreement with the Ministry of Health be 
accepted”? 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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the south of England, with some in Birmingham 
and Oldham. The 2s. ordinary shares at 8s. 64, 
yield 7 per cent. on the forecast 30 per cent. 
dividend. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


Ee decision to offer conversion stock for 
only £500 million of the £758 million 44 
per cent. Conversion stock maturing next 
February reveals the excessive financial strength 
of an over-deflating Treasury. The conver- 
sion offer is into £200 million of the existing 
+ per cent. Funding, 1982-84, and £300 million 
of 6 per cent. Conversion stock, 1972—an en- 
tirely new issue. This in turn reveals the ex- 
pensiveness for the Budget of the excessively 
dear-money policy still pursued by the Treasury, 
The present manceuvre is good for the market 
in short-dated bonds, as it reduces the supply, and 
1 would urge surtax payers to step up their pur- 
chases of Savings 24 per cent., 1964-67, which 
becomes a ‘short’ in May next, when its final 
redemption date becomes five years. At 85 it 
grosses 5.85 per cent. to gross redemption and 
7.7 per cent. ‘grossing up’ the tax-free gain. The 
next cheapest short is Exchequer 3 per cent. 
1962-63, at 96.3; it yields 5.75 per cent. and 
7.35 per cent. respectively. 


Steel Shares 

If a steel company chairman cannot see ahead, 
the investor cannot be blamed for not anticipat- 
ing the slump in steel shares—now 35 per cent. 
down from their April peak. In August the 
CONSETT chairman was expecting to pay a higher 
dividend; he is now passing the interim! At the 
rights issue of COLVILLES in July it was stated 
by the directors that the profits after deprecia- 
tion and taxation would not be very different 
from the previous year; but it is now disclosed 
that, before charges, profits were 15 per cent. 
down. The investment allowances are mainly 
responsible for the fact that the net profits show 
only a modest decline. The final dividend of 
74 per cent. and lower profits had been forecast 
by UNITED STEEL; net profits are, in fact, down 
by as much as 26 per cent. JOHN SUMMERS did 
better to avoid anything more than an 8 per 
cent. decline in group profits, but SOUTH DUR- 
HAM, viewing the future pessimistically, has cut 
its dividend by 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
THOMAS FIRTH AND JOHN BROWN has produced 
the best results—with profits almost maintained 
—and this can be attributed to the fact that it 
is a specialist—manufacturing heavy castings and 
forgings, alloy steel and stainless steels. The 
cover for the 124 per cent. maintained dividend 
is as high at 3.2. If credit is not taken for the 
investment allowances it will be found that the 
cover of other steel dividends is now only 
moderate—around one and a half to two. This 
fact is a reminder that steel shares should not 
be bought simply for their high yields. Indeed, 
6.3 per cent. and 6.4 per cent. on United and 
Colvilles may be regarded as thin on the re- 
duced cover. There seems to be no early prospect 
of a recovery in the steel industry. If de- 
stocking among consumers is maintained for the’ 
next two quarters the industry will only operate 
at even less than 75 per cent. of capacity. Perhaps 
the best policy at this late hour is to go on 
holding the well-covered steel shares, but to shed 
those dependent on the steel industry, such as 
DAVY-ASHMORE and HEAD WRIGHTSON, the yields 
on which are only 4.4 per cent. and 4.1 per cent. 
respectively. 
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The Office Party 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


1 CAN'T think what it is 
people have against 
Christmas. Personally, I 
like it all—the tree, the 
crackers, the turkey; 
eight million people 
stamping on each other’s 
parcels in Oxford Street, 
the candles, the brandy 
butter, the wrapping of 
presents and failing to 
post them early—the lot. 
Carol singers certainly 
aren't all casy on the ear, but a good many 
people never sing at all except at Christmas; 
Christmas cards are certainly uphill work, but 
no one has so far thought of a better way of 
keeping in touch with people you cannot see 
constantly. It is said that, from a commercial 
point of view, if Christmas did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent it; and I am inclined to 
think that there is as much hypocrisy among 
those who, living contentedly mercenary lives 
all the year, complain about the commercialisa- 
tion of Christmas, as there is among unbelievers 
who sell cribs and stars to other unbelievers. 
Christmas is, of course, to a certain extent cruel, 
as all compulsory jollifications are cruel—be- 
eause they underline loneliness; but at least 
Christmas (unlike New Year) carries some obli- 
gation to include the lonely in the fun. Even 
the season’s most questionable manifestation, the 
Office party, may be a boon to those who would 
otherwise have no party at all. 

Questionable, however, there is no doubt it 
is. I must admit that I am prudently writing this 
before the parties of any offices 1 happen to 
attend, so I have no up-to-date information on 
the subject; but they seem to fall into much the 
same pattern from year to year. There is, for a 
start, the frozen jollity of the upper reaches, 
smiling benevolently on those they normally 
order about; there is the usual embarrassment 
of trying to sort out the faces of those one 
normally sees only in a uniform behind a given 
partition, now burgeoning anonymously in 
magenta silk; there is the strain of feeling that 
it is unsuitable to talk shop and impossible to 
think of anything else to say. And there is the 
drink problem: one knows that only a flood of 
drink will wash away all awkwardness, yet what 
indiscretions, like drowned pigs, may not come 
down with the flood? 

It is no wonder, I suppose, that voices should 
be raised against the office party. But one thing 
you can tell for certain about the voices is they 
will speak in very OK accents; and I cannot 
help thinking it is naive of people who suppose 
they are in the upper strata of their organisa- 
tions to complain because they do not enjoy their 
office parties. It is never intended that they 
should. That is not what office parties are for. 
The point of an office party is the point of a 
Saturnalia, of officers serving the men in the 
Mess: a reversal of the natural order of things. 





An office party is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
the Managing Director's chance to kiss the tea- 
girl. It is the tea-girl’s chance to kiss the 
Managing Director (however bizarre an ambition 
this may seem to anyone who has seen the 
Managing Director face on). Bringing down the 
mighty from their seats is an agreeable and 
necessary pastime, but no one supposes that the 
mighty, having struggled so hard to get seated, 
will enjoy the dethronement. 

1 would go further and say one probably en- 
joys an office party in exact inverse ratio to one’s 
status in the firm. I have never enjoyed another 
office party nearly as much as the first I ever 
went to, when I was green enough to think it 
absurd that the chairman of our publishing firm. 
who never read a book or met an author, should 
talk about ‘our efforts in the year just ending.’ 
Under the safe conduct of the office party, I 
could even tell him how he had got his jokes 
wrong. 

Granted that the other ranks are going to en- 
joy an office party a good deal more than the 
nobs, there are still factors which make for 
less or greater difficulty. Some firms propel the 
entire works down the Thames on an all-day 
barge, and there are tales of typists already 
slewed by 10 a.m.; this is possibly carrying frater- 
nisation to extremes. The FBI used to go in for 
paralysing tea-parties, in which all the secretaries 
would arrive punctually and range themselves on 
chairs against the wall, leaving the executives to 
shamble in a nervous bunch in the middle of 
the room. Some go in for formal dinner- 
dancing, with wives; which is apt to put a strain 
on the dancing of those who don’t dance and 
the manners of those who do; others simply 
push the desks to one side in the office itself 
and get down to serious drinking. And some 
even go in for fancy dress, which is a great help 
to the saturnalia principle: apart from the fact 
that the costumes provide endless topics of con- 
versation, it is easier altogether to unbend in 
an assumed personality; and the damage the next 
day is much lessened by the feeling that it was 
Wyatt Earp, not the Assistant Manager, who 
slid down the banisters with Gwyneth Switch- 
board, and only Long John Silver, not the 
messenger, who used oaths with which his parrot 
would not have sullied its beak. 
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What every ollice party really needs, of course, 
is a natural focus; and I have come to the sad 
conclusion that the only natural focus that really 
works is disaster. Picture Post used to do a fine 
(and frequent) line in parties for retiring editors 
(one man was made editor twice, and practically 
caught his farewell party coming round for the 
second time); and it achieved real closeness on 
the day of its collapse. There was, too, | re- 
member, one unintentionally disastrous office 
beano brought on by the need to drink the 
runners-up in a Farmer's Weekly Home Wine- 
making Competition. The significant feature of 
this competition was that contestants could make 
their wine from anything, and the effects of mix- 
ing liquids made from birchbark, elderberry, holly 
and agricultural overalls had to be heard to be 
believed. Possibly the most popular thing a 
management could do to bring its staff together 
would be to burn the place down. 

For the good will does exist, if you can only 
get at it—which is why I feel that the best office 
parties are the ones where the wives and families 
are not invited and the proceedings take place 
in the familiar surroundings of the office itself. 
All that one can hope for, after all, is a brief 
intensification of a working relationship. Wives 
put a strain on the juniors and unduly restrain 
the seniors-—directors may kiss office girls, but 
office boys are hardly likely to kiss directors’ 
wives. And wives, hotels, dinner-dances, mock- 
ups of other social situations only serve to bring 
one face to face with one of the saddest but most 
unavoidable truths: that one can have a 100 
per cent. excellent working friendship that will 
simply not carry over into private life. Let it be 
intensified, reversed, stood on its head; let it 
change hats for one evening of the year by all 
means; but not falsified by a pretence of out-of- 
hours bonhomie. 


Consuming Interest 


A Toy in Blood 


LESLIE ADRIAN 





By 


With a_ resounding — tinkle 
BSI has published its Toy 
Committee's modest little code 
of safety just in time for 
Christmas. Not that it will 
make any difference to Santa 
Claus and his deputies, the stan- 
dard being merely an expres- 
sion of official aspirations—sans compulsion, 
sans kitemark, sans BS number. 

However, Santa can relax—unless he has spent 
the summer months at the North Pole reading 
subversive literature such as Danger at Play 
(published by the Portsmouth Junior Chamber 
of Commerce) instead of getting on with the 
job of feeding reindeer and filling sacks. The 
BS Committee, fearing that the publication of a 
safety code for toys could be interpreted as cast- 
ing a slur on the British toy industry, kicks off 
with an assurance that ‘the vast majority of toys 
and playthings given to children are, in them- 
selves, perfectly innocuous.’ 

rhere are no official statistics for the number 
of accidents caused by carelessly (or dangerously) 
constructed toys, but the results of a sample sur- 
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vey on this subject carried out by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at Portsmouth hardly 
justifies the committee’s complacency. 

Out of the 336 children who took part in the 
Portsmouth survey, 138 had suffered some sort 
of accident at play—and only one third of these 
mishaps were classified by the investigators as 
‘trivial.’ (Unfortunately the report does not give 
any clear definition of their three categories of 
injury, ‘trivial,’ ‘minor’ and ‘serious.’) 

It was this report that brought home to BSI 
the urgency of establishing a safety standard 
for toys. The industry, predictably enough, re- 
acted to the Portsmouth revelations with a string 
of alternative defences—like an Irishman trying 
to wriggle out of an assault-and-battery charge 
(‘I didn’t do it, my Lord, and if I did, I didn’t 
mean to and if I did mean to it was self-defence 
—and, anyhow, he had it coming’). 

The manufacturers first dismissed the Ports- 
mouth report as exaggerated and alarmist—and 
then went on to blame the high accident rate 
on the poor quality of imported playthings, and 
on parents who lack the wisdom to choose toys 
appropriate to the age and intelligence of their 
offspring. And if any blame could be traced to a 
British-made toy, the bauble probably came 
from one of those low-life firms (outside the 
British Toy Manufacturers’ Association) who 
make handouts for cereal packets or miniature 
junk for Christmas crackers. 

In compiling their code of safety requirements, 
the Toy Committee comes down unequivocally 
on the side of the angels where such matters as 
lead paint, sharp edges, flammability and ex- 
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posed clockwork motors are concerned, and it 
recommends the rustproofing of outdoor toys, 
voltage limitation for electric motors, clean, 
soft fillings for cuddly toys, sound fixings for 
swings and safety stops on any folding parts— 
such as the arm of the hood on a doll’s pram 
—which could crush small fingers like nuts in a 
nutcracker. 

Two fatal accidents were recorded by the 
random survey at Portsmouth; in both cases 
the child choked to death after biting off and 
swallowing part of a toy. Injuries of this type 
—all potentially fatal—accounted for more than 
a sixth of all the accidents investigated. Out of 
my own rather limited circle of infant friends, 
two toddlers have only been saved from asphyxi- 
ation by prompt and violent action by an adult 
who happened to be in the room at the time. 

Reputable manufacturers are fully alive to the 
swallowing menace and do their best to guard 
against it. Teddy bears and their relations can 
be made with irremovable eyes (as Wendy 
Boston, Merrythought Child’s Play, among 
others, have shown), and some manufacturers 
do devise systems for making the nuts and screws 
on large toys, as well as prams and cots, proof 
against the most persistent undoer. 

But whatever children might manage to 
swallow, the subject was a bit too much for 
the Toy Standards Committee. It dismissed 
it with a passing reference to ‘the risks, chiefly 
through swallowing and cutiing, in certain toys 
. . . found in crackers [or] distributed as pre- 
mium gifts with other goods’; and a footnote 
postponing effective action on the problem of 
detachable eyes pending: further consideration. 

When it comes to rattles, I can only say that 
I'm astounded that a committee that includes 
representatives of the BMA should consider that 
‘non-poisonous seeds, smooth glass balls and 
small plastic pellets’ are suitable clatter-makers. 
I suspect that even the BSI press office had 
doubts about this, because the press handout 
on the Safety Code referred only to sugar 
crystals, which were also included in the com- 
mittee’s list of approved fillings for rattles. 

In spite of all these strictures, I can’t help 
welcoming the Safety Code for Toys. Eventu- 
ally, when the Government gets around to giving 
BSI a realistic budget for testing consumer goods 
(at present they get a grant of £10,000), this 
modest list of suggestions for toy-makers may 
become an effective and recognisable standard. 
In the meantime it has served the useful purpose 
of drawing everyone’s attention to some of the 
hazards that lurk in the nursery toy cupboard. 


+ 


‘Babyminders,’ of 88 George Street, W1, have 
thought of a new line in gracious hospitality: 
of sending your guests a gift voucher for a 
baby-sitter along with an invitation to dinner. 
The gift cards will be available for any evening 
after Christmas, except New Year’s Eve, in units 


| of five, ten and twenty hours at 4s. an hour, 


allowing 1s. for the cost of the card and 4s. 
for a registration fee if it is to go td a family 
new to the agency’s books. 

To purchase the vouchers, which tactfully 
state the hours given and not how much they 
cost, the prospective donor should ring the 
agency (WELbeck 3515) and follow the call by 
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a cheque; the cards will be sent by return of 
post to either the donor or the recipient of the 
gift. 


Gastronomiad 
By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


A LITTLE while ago a 
columnist in the Sunday 
Telegraph, Colin Welch, 
jeered at Cyril Ray and 
myself because. calling 
ourselves Socialists, we 
wrote  appreciatively 
about food and wine, 
praising quite often what 
were far from the cheap- 
est items on the menu or 
wine list. 

The belief that no one 
who claims to have a social conscience should 
spend time and thought in discussing food 
and wine, and attempting to improve public 
taste, is widespread not only in the Labour 
movement but among Conservatives too. They 
expect their ideological opponents to _ live 
austere lives that they would not, and they 
profit from this expectation. Instinctive reformers, 
seeing that there are no longer masses of starving 
unemployed around them, turn to enjoy their 
food and drink; because they obscurely still feel 
that this is ‘wrong’ they slowly move across to 
circles which have never had any scruples about 
self-indulgence. 

The argument, if it can be called an argument, 
would apply equally to the appreciation of music 
and painting, and any other art. 





The singers have sung and the builders have 
builded, 
The painter has fashioned his tale of delight; 
For what and for whom has the world’s book 
been gilded 
When all is for these as the blackness of night? 

So Morris wrote in his Chants for Socialists, 
and if the blackness of night has moved further 
away, to Congo or China, that does not invalidate 
his reproach. 

Nevertheless, it is invalid, except for those who 
believe that they must deny themselves all 
culture, all idleness, even all rest while there is 
still injustice or poverty in the world. These are 
very few—mercifully, for they soon become as 
mad as Torquemada, and do not even help the 
cause they have given their lives to. For others, 
gastronomy must not be a master, but it is as 
much an art as music; it is less important only 
because it is more evanescent. (A bottle of claret 
can only be drunk once; a meal vanishes within 
the hour and is only a memory.) If a man tells 
you that for him Mozart is no better than ‘Til 
see you in my dream, Ireen,’ then you say that 
he may be otherwise a good citizen but he is 4 
man of no judgment. He is also probably 
apologetic, and not boastful. But a man whe 
expresses his contempt for what he is likely to call 
pleasures of the body (as if the ear was not patt 
of the body) is almost always being self 
righteous. 

This attitude is (1) insulting to the working 
class, (2) dangerous to the health of the nation, 
(3) philistine in itself. 

* Take point 1, which is particularly addressed 10 
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my class-conscious friends. C. E. M. Joad, who 
did not usually tell stories against himself, once 
told me how he was jolted out of his idle and 
contemptuous attitude to food by a generous and 
well-to-do host, H. D. Harben. Joad had been 
invited to dinner talked. An exquisite 
omelette solidified on his plate as he poured out 


and he 


his opinions on politics, which were at that time 
rather vehemently Socialist. Perceiving at last that 
the course was be cleared away, he 
pushed the food into his mouth in great lumps, 
swallowing at the same time the Montrachet in 
front of him in gollops, as if it had been beer. 
What was put before him next I do not know, 
but it was something remarkable, and-with it 
was one of the major clarets. When he perceived 
that Joad was about to resume his exposition, his 
host turned upon him and said something to this 
effect: “You have no respect whatever for the 
rights of Jabour. In you there is meat 
from an animal which farmworkers have tended 
and grown to proper maturity, which has been 
catefully slaughtered and hung, and of which the 
right cut has been carefully selected by people 
whose work these thin With it there are 
vegetables (he named them) grown with care and 
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nourished only by compost, by men and women 
who get up regularly at'an hour you have never 
seen, to make sure they are exactly right for you. 
My cook has worked on them all for at least 
two hours. This wine is a product of long and 
skilled labour (he described each process). What 
have you done? You have wantonly disregarded 
and in fact partially ruined their work. You 
are liable, any moment, to mature into a Fascist.” 
As for anti-gastronomy being a danger to the 
national health, that surely needs no elaborate 
proof. The palate is the first line of every man’s 
defence It needs a certain amount of cultivation, 
and it can easily be ruined, as can any delicate 
instrument. (Oversmoking, drunkenness and con- 
tinuous bad feeding are its quickest destroyers.) 
It tells you, of course, first of all what is bad; it is 
the palate which warns you of tainted fish and 
meat and which will, if encouraged, detect some 
quite skilful adulterations. If you fet it, and do 
not gobble your meals like a fool, it will tell you 
also what is good. It will tell you what foods 
combine harmoniously, and what drinks as well: 
and this harmony is not only a harmony of taste 
but also a harmony of nutrition; a well-balanced 
meal soothes not only the mind but the body. 


cont. 
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That anti-gastronomy is also philistine can even 
less easily be denied. As Warner Allen incident- 
ally shows in the best book on wine that has been 
written for thirty-two years (his /istory of Wine), 
civilised and thoughtful dining has always been 
the gr good con- 


greatest encouragers of 
versation, of tolerant investigation of problems. 
and (nowadays) of the conclusion of highly us.- 


It is also by far the best and salesi 


among 


ful contracts. 
method of giving pleasure to a friend, which .s 
the first duty of a non-philistine. If you 
an Eskimo, they you would offer him your 
wife: but he may not like your wife. If you were 
the equal of Melba or Paganini you could sing 
or play to him: but you are not. If both of you 


were 


say, 


are young and vigorous, you can play games; 
but even the young need to rest sometimes: Rely, 


therefore, on what Byron called: 


That all-softening, overpowering knell 

The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell. 
and then you may get what Bishop Blougram 
wanted : 

Truth that peeps, 

Over the glasses’ edge when dinner’s done 

And boy gets its sop and holds its noise 

4nd leaves soul free a little. 





cont. 


« Immediate Advances 











paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BRITISH COUNCII 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAMMI 


1962 





I. General Service Ents 
Honours graduates. Ave 2! to 35 

Hl. Studentships: 
Postgraduate training in teaching Eng 
lish as a forcign . Honours 
graduates (men). 26. 


Booklet 
forms from 
Davies Street, 
CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Publishers of 
‘Which?’, requires an additional Inquiries 
Officer to deal with suggestions and requests 
for information and advice received from CA 
members. The qualifications for the post are 
af ability to assimilate information quickly and 
transmit this in writing and by telephone in 
good clear English. No _ special technical 
knowledge required but a good general educa- 
tion and equable temperament are essential. 
Salary £650 per annum 
Please apply in writing on! 
tion Officer, Consumers’ 
Buckingham Street, London, 


and application 
Department, 65 
Quote A 62.P. 


** Appointments” 
Recruitment 
London W.1. 


to the Administra- 
Assoc iati ion Lid., 14 
Ww.c 


City of Leicester Education Committee 
LEICESTER COLLEGE OF ART 
Principal: E. E. Puilée, A.R.C.A., F.S.A.E 
Holders of a General Degree or with other 
appropriate qualifications and a_ particular 
interest in the Arts, are invited to apply for 
the post of Assistant Lecturer (Grade B) in 
General Studies for lectures and tutorials with 

Diploma students throughout the College 
Salary: Burnham Technical Scale—£770 to 
£1,350 per annum, pius degree and training 
allowance and increments for approved teach- 
ing and/or industrial experietce. 

Forms of application and further particulars 
obtainable from the Registrar, Leicester 
College of Art. to whom completed forms 
should be returned as soon as possible. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM: ASSISTANT 
KEEPERS. Two pensionable posts in Depart- 
ments of (i) Art and Archaeology, (ii) Natural 
istory, for men or women at least 21 on 
1.62 with Ist or 2nd class honours degree, 
Of degree or diploma awarded for post- 
Graduate study or research. For (i) degree 
Must be an Arts subject, preferably history 
of art, archaeology, or ant hropology; good 
knowledge of applied arts in Europe or of the 
atts of primitive peopies essential. For (ii) 
degree must be in Zoology; special interest 
ia tematic ornithology desirable. Salary on 
Scale £738-£1,040 or £1,321-£2,226 according 
tO age, qualifications, ‘and experience. On 
wer scale, starting salary may be above 
finimum. Write Director, Royal Scottish 
om, Edinburgh, 1, for application form. 
losing date Sth January, 1962. 





NATION AL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH 
CLUBS requires SENIOR RESIDENTIAL 
OFFICER to take charge of their HOLIDAY 
and TRAINING CENTRE, KILMORY 
CASTLE, LOCHGILPHEAD, ARGYLL. 
Open APRIL to OCTOBER inclusive Full resi- 
dential salary The N.A.Y.C. will consider the 
provision of other work during the remainder 
of year to suitably qualified applicants who so 
desire.—Apply tor particulars to: N.A Y C., 30 
Devonshire Street, London. W.1 


ANTIOUARIES OF 
ONDON 


SOCIETY OF 


APPLICATIONS are invited from British 
male graduates for the post of Head 
Librarian, Society of Antiquaries, Burling- 
ton House. Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Salary £1,000-£1,250 by £25 annual incre- 
ments. Applicants with experience may 
start at a higher figure. Experience in 
Library or archive administration desir- 
able and an interest in archaeological work 
an advantage. Application forms may be 


obtained from the Assistant Secretary, 
Society of Antiquaries, Page we House, 
Piccadilly, London, 


. Which should be 
returned by aes 1, 1962. 


ESSEX. 


(a) STANFORD LE HOPE YOUTH CENTRE 
(b) THURROCK TORELLS YOUTH 
CENTRE 

Required Ist January 1962, or as soon as 
possible thereafter, a full-time Warden for 
each of these Youth Centres, situated in South 
Essex, which provide formal classes in com- 
mercial and craft subjects and foster recrea- 
tional activities. 

Candidates should possess a degree, teach- 
ing certificate or certificate in social studies or 
youth leadership and must have had experience 
n youth work and/or teaching. 

Salary scales in accordance with the Commit- 
tee’s Scales for Youth Centre Wardens (at 
present) 

Post (a) Grade II, 
to £1,175 p.a. 

Post (b) Grade I, 
to £1,075 pia 

The salary scales are subject to additions for 
training and graduation if in accordance with 
Burnham Further Education Salaries Report 
conditions. Both scales subject to review from 
Ist January, 1962. 

Assistance towards 
be considered. 

Details and application form (quoting refer- 
ence S.P.) from the Chief Education Officer 
County Gardens, Rainsford Road, Chelms- 
ford. Closing date 31st December, 1961. 


£975 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) 


£875 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) 


removal cxpenses will 


SURREY EDUCATION e —_— E 
YOUTH SERV 
APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT YOUTH 
OFFICER 
Applications are invited from _ suitably 
qualified men or women for post of District 
Youth Officer in the District Youth Committee 
Area of Malden and Coombe. A recognised 
diploma or certificate of training with admin- 
istrative and suitable a ex nce is 
essential. Salary £770 x £27 2. 
Application. form. and tusts ven 
obtainable on receipt of s.a.e. from Chief 
Education Officer, County Hail, _Kingston- 
upon-Thames. Closing date 31st December. 


| 





SURREY . DUCATION £ OMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICI 
PUI :. 
JERS 
(a) Esher: Molesey Youth Club 
(b) Kingston-upon-Thames: The 59 C!ub 
(c) Richmond: Richmond Youth Centre 
Applications are invited from qualitied men 
and women for these vacancies. Each club 
meets in its own premises and caters primarily 
for boys and girls of 14 to 20 vears of age. 
Salary scale £680 x £35(8) and £40(1)—£1 000 
plus London Allowance of £45 p.a. for holders 
of recognised diploma or certificate 
Application forms and further particulars 
obtainable on receip: of s.a.e. from Chiet 
Education Officer, County Hall, Kingston- 
upon-Thames. Closing date 31st December. 


APPOINTMENT OF TIME CLUB 
LEA 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 


Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified women for the post of PRIN- 
CIPAL as from Ist September, 1962. The 
Coilege, which is situated on a very attrac- 
tive site overlooking Bingley, has at pres- 
ent 250 women students training for teach- 
ing in infant, junior and secondary 
schools. Major extensions costing some 
£200.0060 are at present being made to the 
buildings to provide for the expansion 
of the College to about 350 students in 


1962. 
A house. pleasantly situated in the 
College grounds, is provided for the 


Principal. 
The College is governed by its own Gov- 
erning Body. 

Salary at present £2,250 x £50-£2,450 
but this is sabject to review in the light 
of a revised Pelham Award. 

Application forms and further particu- 
ars may be obtained from the Education 
+ ag County Hall, Wakefield, York- 
shire. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


CHRISTMAS TALK. on the Theatre for 
Young People: Jan. 1, Tomorrow’s Audience 
introduced by Albert Finney: Jan. 4, Leslie 


Hurry and John Wyckham: Jan. 5, Eric Porter: 
Jan. 3, Visit to “‘Becket.’’ Full details from 
British Drama League, 9 Pitzroy Square, W.1. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
The HENRY LAMB Memorial Exhibition and 
etchings and lithos by 19th and 20th Century 
Masters. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 20th. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. Adm. free. 


VISIf UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN. MASTERS. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derck 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961: 23rd: November to 
31st. December. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 2rd t to 26th December in- 
clusive, Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 


£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street W.! 
Te}. REGent 5983/2914 








ENHIBITIONS AND LECTURES— contd. 
JEAN STRAKER’'S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq 
rANGANYIKA Independence Exhibition 
Commonwealth Institute. Unt] 31st December. 
Adm. free. Weekdays 10-4.30. Suns. 2.30-6 


PERSONAL 


PLAYWRIGHT EXPERIENCED in high-class 
comedy wanted by composer.—Write, 8499 


APRIL 14th to 30th—the ideal period tor 
seeing Sites and Wild Flowers in fialy, Greece 
and Israel, has been chosen for the Society 
jor Hellenic Travel’s  cighteenth cruise 
Operated in the new, perfectly, appointed m.s 
Moledet (7,800 tons), and visiting Ostia Antica, 
Pompeii, Paestum, Aegina, Athens, numerous 
sites in Israel from Ha‘fa, Santorin, Delphi and 
Olympia, the five distinguished Guest 
Lecturers include a botanist. Prices inchide 
everything from London back to London with 
a cabin range from 113 gns. to 304 gns., in 
multi-berth, double and single cabins. Com- 
prehensive details of this and two more Hellenic 
from FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD 


cruises ; 
(TRAVEL) LTD., Dept SP, 18 St. George 
Street. London, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 7878 


Continued Overlea} 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
ree Portal Semice 


g00 Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES. 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send vour free booklet under plain cover 


Address 


seeee POPE P CTO C ECE eee eee 








, 
t DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


) Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 

Q deposits for the ninth year in 

) succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 

; Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 

DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 ¢ 











PERSONAL—contd. 
ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gifts and 
legacies for its international service Overseas. 
FSC(25), Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, 


BABYMINDERS. 88 George Street, Portman 
Square, W.1, are the people who send kindly 
and responsible babysitters at surprisingly 
short notice. Many are trained; all are very 
experienced. We also have a nanny depart- 
ment who would rather send you no one than 
the wrong person. For Christmas, a new idea: 
babysitting gift vouchers, delightfully designed 
by Alan Fletcher. Send to those of your 
friends who complain they can never get over 
to you for a meal; or let us, if you prefer it. 
Telephone Welbeck 3515. 


CAROLS AND DESPAIRING 
ALGERIAN REFUGEES 

Christian Action, Chairman the Reverend 
Canon L. John Collins, has arranged a recital 
of carols to be sung in front of the Christmas 
Tree on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by 
kind permission of the Dean and Chapter, on 
WEDNESDAY, December 20th, from 1.5 p.m. 
to 1.50 p.m. by the Choir of Friends’ School, 
Saffron Walden, Conductor Richard Sturge. 

A collection will be taken to provide money 
for food and medical supplies for Aged 
Algerian Refugees suffering from starvation; 
ill with bronchitis and rheumatism and far 
from medical aid. These people are com- 
pelled to live in caves which drip with water. 


EMPLOYERS SEEKING ABLE office staff, 

f., are invited to consult STELLA 
FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 
6644. 


FORGOT MY WIFE'S birthday, lost my new 
umbrella, a dog trampled my pet plants—a 
day of despair! Then a soothing glass of 
superb EL CID Sherry, and a genial outlook 
now restored. A 
CANCER patient t 34591. Young lad (12), vic- 
tim of leukaemia, in West-country hospital. 
Parents are separated but mother endeavours 
to visit him daily and finds the fares and in- 
cidentals a great strain. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London’s 
newest toy shop. Galts, Dept. S., 30 G. Marl- 
borough St., w.l (behind Liberty’ s). 


GLOBE- WERNICKE sectional bookcases are 
still available. Details from D. Matthews & 
Son Ltd., Dale Street, Liverpool, Deansgate, 
Manchester and Wellington Street, Leeds. 


HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSK OP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High Street, 
N.W.3 (HAM _ 2218). 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MAHARISHI MAHESH YOGI's simple sys- 
tem of deep meditation. A key to peace and 
happiness within. Apply for details. Spiritual 
Regeneration Movement. Suite 4, 22 South 
Molton Street., W.1. MAY fair 2797. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. ia 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print style. Illustrations and art work 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, leaf- 
lets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 








*NO ROOM AT THE INN’ 


Torchlight Procession 
and Carol Service for 
the Homeless of London 
SUNDAY, 17th DECEMBER 
led by 
THE BISHOPS OF LONDON AND SOUTHWARK 


Leaves St. Paul's Cathedal—3.45 p.m. 
Service at Southwark Cathedral—4.20 p.m. 


SEE YOU ARE THERE 











| 
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PERSONAL—contd. 


PROBLEMS, nervous  condi- 
tions, habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, 
hypnosis. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more Street, W.1. LANgham 4245 


RELIEF for Britain’s poorest cancer sufferers 
is now provided by N.S.C.R. to the extent of 
£3,500 (average) per week. N.S.C.R. does not 
pester the public with seals or collecting-boxes 
which have not been asked for, but is deeply 
grateful for all gifts—sent to CANCER RE- 
LIEF FUND, 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1 

‘SPECTATOR’ 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


SURPRISE GIFT! Full details in FREE 
*“*Know-How Guide to Writing Success’’ (61st 
ed.). No Sales—No Fees training. Free 
*‘Writer’’ Subscription; two free writing en- 
cyclopaedias. B.A. School of Successful Writ- 
ing Ltd., 124, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE O51. 


PERSONAL 


POSTAI 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 

Join Advertising Inquiry Council, an in- 

dependent Consumers’ Organisation, £1 

p.a. ‘Advertising Scrutiny’ monthly. In- 

quiries to A.I.C., 49 Cresswell Place, 
S.W.10 


‘OLD PEOPLE’S CHRIST- 
MAS’—Read Crossbow, 12/6 p.a. 25/- 2 years. 
Bow Group, 60 Berners Street, W.1. 
YOGHOURT easily and cheaply at 
home. Yalacta Dept. TR. Box 135 
Bradford 


WANTED: an 


made 
Ltd., 


THEATRES 


MERM AID (City 
‘Treasure Island.’ 


7656). 4 p.m. and 7 p.m 


MEETINGS 





LAST LISTENING MEETING BEFORE 
TOUR 
Lecture/Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 
7.30, Thurs. Romford, The Laurie 
Market Place. 
LISTENERS FOR PEACE 
(1) TOUR OF BRITAIN (by Vehicle we 
hope). Dept. Trafalgar Square, 
Sunday, January 7, 2.30-3.30 
(2) VIA EUROPE TO RUSSIA 
London, May 13. 
(3) Then we hope “4 a RICA, CHINA 
and THE WOR 
PROSPECTIVE aimed & HELPERS 
of all kinds please contact: 
DR. RACHEL PINNEY, 
443 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W.10. 
FLA 7008 (not Wed.) 
REN 2223 (messages) 
DERRY HANNAM, 
54 St. Leonard’s Rise, 
Orpington, Kent 


Dec. 21, 
Hall, 


Dept. 


Organiser: 


Treasurer: 





SUBSCRIBERS - 

















INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 292 Kensington High Street, 
WES 0819, 4106. KIN 3716. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FIL MS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo. Co., Torquay. 


FOR SALE 
BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 value for £7 15s. 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES FRANK LTD., 
Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone: BELL 2000. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free Prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for all G.C.E. exams.; 
London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees & Diplomas; Law and Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
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EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping and 
secretarial practice. Prospectus—The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE, Herts. 
Examinations for the award of open scholar- 
ships between the value of £200 and £40 will 
be held on 3ist May and Ist June 1962. For 
boys under 12 on Ist September 1962, English 
and Arithmetic; for boys under 14, usual 
papers. Music Scholarship also available. For 
particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6, 1,000 carbs. 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, 
DUPLICATING, 
(MSS/tapes), translating. 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ee 3324. 
DUPLICATING. MSS. typed 2/6 per 1,000 
words 6d. carbon. Translations ‘id. per word. 
Central Secretarial Services, 74 Eden Street, 
Kingston, Surrey. KINgston 3176. 
EXPERT TYPING and duplicating. 
speciality. WEStern 6259. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. AND STENCILS typed promptly easy. 
50 Kingshill Ave., Kenton, Middx. WOR 4823. 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel. Wallington 2496. 


LITERARY 


6d. Jen- 
Kent. 
verbatim shorthand, typing 
Mabel Eyles, 10 


MSS. a 


MAKE WRITING your hobby this winter. 
LSJ members make money this way. Free ad- 
vice. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


POEMS WANTED. Send s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


REVIEW BOOKS and others in fine condition 
oes. D. Levin, 38 Berners St., London, 
. MUSeum 4224. 


we Transatlantic Review ONE-ACT PLAY 
CONTEST. First Prize £75. Winning entries 
will be published in the TRANSATLANTIC 
REVIEW. All mss. should be sent with s.a.e. 
to The Transatlantic Review, 33 Ennismore 
Gardens, London S.W.7. before Feb. 1, 1962. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. —Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘‘You In Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 





GARISTMAS GIFTS 


A ‘LASTING CHRISTMAS present a smart 
new portable typewriter, Olivetti, Olympia, 
etc., plus (if you want to be originally thought- 
ful), a 12-hour course of private tuition (£8.8.0) 
which is painless and guaranteed, and can be 
taken at any time. Teachtype Co., 15 March- 
mont St., W.C.1. Ter 6678. 


ANY BOOK on any subject supplied promptly 
by post. Unique exchange-and-save scheme 
available-—Express Book Service, 37 Dryden 
Chambers, Oxford Street, W.1. 
EUROSHOPPING for Christmas. 
many languages may be seen at 
Hachette and the European Bookshop, 
Regent Street, ie 
ROSEMOYNE _IRISH 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegali Square South, Belfast 1, 

_NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Books in 
Librairie 
127 


LINENS. Damask 


WINES 


JOHN “PETER, Old Amontillado ‘Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from ee. London. 
NOT IN DEBRETT ? ? FIE ON YOU! ! 
T. A. Layton sells ‘to blokes, little chaps, 
codgers and all and sundry. And his prices are 
(pardon the word) c-h-e-a-p. 
Write for my Winter Price List: 
please you. 
LAYTON’S WINE MERCHANTS (good 
through 4 reigns), 2a Duke Street (Manchester 
Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 
ROLAND READ Ltd.—THE Wine Merchants 
in North London. Excellent stocks of Wine. 
Please phone for latest List. CAN 6077. 
N.P.U. Amontillado Sherry (Bottled in Spain) 
21/- per bottle. Don’t forget. Phone CAN 
6077—NOW! 


it will 





15, 19§ 





“ Which ? 


reports in December on 
ELECTRIC COOKERS 
MODEL CAR RACING TRACKS 
CENTRAL HEATING 
TELEPHONE TIMERS 


“ Which ?” 


On annual subscription only £1 
THE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
14 Buckingham Street 
London, W.C.2. 








CLUBS 
——e 
WHERE ELSE in London will you see Guards 
rubbing shoulders with unemployed acto 
debutantes with unfrocked priests? Practically 
everywhere, but that’s no reason to shun 
Establishment Drink cheap, eat cheap, dang 
and laugh, damn you, laugh at two satirig 
shows nightly at The Establishment, 18 Gree 
Street—GER 8111. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE Fudge—Vanill 
Choc., Walnut, 7/- lb. Rich dark Christma 
fruit cake or light, moist Genoa/cherry. 
topped marzipan. 2-2} Ib., 13/6. Post frees 
Box No. 8443 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, Post t/@ 
Gentlemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Greeng 
Rose, Black, Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Pat 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1. 


CATARRH is commonly treated 
inhalants, sprays, cauterisatiog 
and even surgery, yet withal the condition 
the implacable enemy of fitness and meni 
activity—remains. Garlisol Tablets will liq 
catarrh and purify and clear the entire system 
Harmless, benevolent and with no ae 
reaction on the heart or other organs. 
habit forming. Send 52/6 for six months’ a 


CHRONIC 
with drugs, 


ment (1,000 tablets) or £1/12/6 (3 mon 
treatment) together with booklet of die 
advice to: Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
sex, or order through your chemist. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroy® 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d. Widal 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltdy 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


——$—$— 


PROPERTY 


a 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


We have some cheap, rather well cot 
verted flats in Kensington from £3,950. Lse 
99 yrs. g.r. only £35 p.a. 


The ways of censorship and the suppres- 
sion of free speech follow no _ logical 
course. That is why I suppose they are, ia 
the long run, _ self-destructive—thank 
heavens. Using the Spectator as a com 
trol. I’m delighted to see that the Observer 
has mended it’s ways at any rate as far as 
our advertisements are concerned. But 
why oh why did the Sunday Times cut the 
bit, below, in italics? Who are they pro- 
tecting and from what. 
SIGNED ROY BROOKS 


STRIKING A BLOW FOR THE WEST 
by exporting to Iron Curtain Countries, 
goods which will reduce subtly, their man- 
power. Not being plastic bombs the 
authorities in France will not let them in— 
or Ireland for that matter, our client has 
no time to manage this NEWLY 
CONVERTED. 


ACCOMMODATION 

MAINLY YOUNG professional people com 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 @& 
hours). 

WHEN you've 
flat let TAXI-TRUCKS move 
Dormobile. HAM 1466 ext. 2. 


found your furnished room OF 
you in @ 


le 
HOLIDAYS 


GREECE AT EASTER. Party leaving March 
24, Athens, Peloponnese and Islands, Ecom 
omical. Write 73 Garden Walk, Cambridge. _ 
THE AEGINA CLUB offers 3 weeks . and 
tours in GREECE for 58 gns, Also PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS party in April. 73 Garden Walk, 
Cambridge. 
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London, W.C. 2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
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